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01S We have endeavored, in this number of 
Tue Laporer, to close up, so far as possible, 
the argument in support of the Protective Policy. 
With this view we have given place toa Reply 
written by the Editor to an essay by Hon. Ger- 
ait SmitH in favor of non-resistant Free Trade 
on the ground of its alleged conformity with 
Christian Philanthropy, and theasserted hostility of 
Protection thereto. We know that the argument 
of Mr. Smith has exerted an influence on many 
minds, and we trust the friends of Protection will 
see fit to circulate theantidote, if they deem it ef- 
ficient, as widely as possible. 

We have also published the first Speech deliv- 
ered in Congress last winter by Hon..CHaRLEs 
Hupson of Mass. in advocacy of Protection—a most 
able, lucid and convincing argument, which we 
trust is already familiar to most of our readers, 
but which they will, on that very account, gladly 
welcome to the pages of The Laborer. Many 
who have wished to refer to its familiar but strong 
illustrations, have been unable to find the paper in 
which they read the Speech. In The Laborer it 
will be always at hand. 

We have also made room for ‘‘ An Argument 
for Free Trade,” long and well put, by Mr. S. G. 
Arnold of Brooklyn. We trust our readers will 
give its positions a careful consideration, and then 
look over those taken by usin reply. These es- 
says were both originally published, some time 
since in Hunt’s ‘ Merchant’s Magazine,’ a Com- 
mercial Monthly of decided interest and value.— 


As they embody the elementary views on both 
sides of the great question of Protection, we have 
inserted them, that our readers may have the sub- 
ject before them ata glance. Many whe would 
not read an argument for Protection only may be 
indueed to consider a work in which both sides 
are presented. Perhaps some of our ‘ Free Trade’ 
| friends may thus be induced to examine the argu- 
ment for Protection. 

Beside these, we have found room for a great 
number of shorter articles, relating to Household 
Economy, New Inventions or Processes, the Su- 
gar Culture, and Industrial Improvement gene- 
rally. We hope the number will be found inte- 
resting. Hereafter we shall probably have room 
| for a larger amount and variety of matter relating 
| to other subjects than the policy of Protection. 
| PORES IR 

[> Coneress 1¢assembles on the first Monday 
of this month, and its proceedings will be regarded 
with interest. We do not think any material change 
in the Tariff this winter is to be apprehended. There 
will doubtless be attempts to amend it in some of its 
details, especially where holes have been picked in 
it by the ingenuity of those intent on its evasion. We 
presume little more than this will be done at the 
short Session near at hand. When the next Con- 
gress assembles we apprehend a violent struggle 
| for the subversion of the entire Protective System. 
Be ready! 


! 








_ —— — 


KS Hon. Water Forwarb, we hear with re- 
gret, will probably retire from the Cabinet early in 
the present month. The friends of Protection sus- 
tain a loss in his retirement, whoever may succeed 
him. There is no more ardent, enlightened, de- 
termined champion of the Protective policy in the 
Nation, and his aid in maturing and sustaining the 
| Tariff at the last Session was timely and important. 
We look for his forth-coming Report with strong in- 
terest, and expect to publish it in the next Laborer. 





KS We regret to learn that the result of recent 
Elections has led many to doubt the stability of the 
Protective Policy, and has checked the tendency 
to a revival of Manufacturing activity, leaving 
thousands still without empleyment who are able 
and willing to work. Can it be that the Country 











meditates an abandonment of its Independence? 
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The Effect of the Taria. 
COAL AND Iron.—If the Pennsylvanians expected to pre- 
mote the interests of their two great minerals—Coal and 
Iron—by the new Tariff, they have so far been disap 
—— The Tariff bas put an end to tke importation of 
s generally from Engiand, and the consequence is, 

that vessels which have gone out with cargoes, find no 
freights back, ane are compelled to ballast with whatever is 
heavy ani cheap. Salt, Coal and Iron possess these quali- 
t and have been brought im such abundance as to over- 
load the market. Coal is cheaper than before the Tariff 
bill passed, and Iron but little dearer, and quite uvsaleable. 


> The above appears in the Journal of Com- 
merce of Saturday. Nothing can equal the audacity 
of that paper. All summer we have been proving 
that an increase of the duties on Foreign Pro- 
ducts consumed in this Country would by no 
means increase correspondingly the cost of those 
articles to the consumer. The Free Trade econo- 
mists have all aleng asserted the contrary, or more 
commonly assumed it as a fact undeniable. Well, 
the ‘ Black Tariff’ has been passed, laying heavy 
duties on ‘ Salt, Coal and Iren,’ and which theory 
stands the test of experience? Was Coal ever 
before so cheap at this season? Are not Iron and 
Salt low enough for any man of conscience? Are 
not all sorts of Manufactures nearly as cheap as, 
and many of them cheaper than, they were before 
the Tariff? Most certainly. The Tammany Hall 
lies about this or that manufacturer making $50,000 
to $100,000 by the rise of his goods consequent 
on the increase of duties on the rival Foreign fab- 
rica have had their day and done their office. Here 
are nearly all things as cheap as ever, and many 
cheaper, while many of our factories, mines and 
forges have been put in operation, and two hun- 
dred thousand of our own people restored to Em- 
ployment and Wages of which the reduction of 
Daties had deprived them. In other words, our 
Producers receive more, while our Consumers pay 
no more, than they did under comparative ‘ Free 
Trade.’ How does the Journal of Commerce 
meet this staggering fact? Why it has hunted 
up the explanation that, because we buy less 
European Manufactures, therefore the rader sta- 
ples are coming over to us as ballast, and at such 
reduced freight that the price te the American 
consumer is no greater than before. Well, Sirs, 
have it so if you will. So long as you admit the 
essential fact, you are welcome to rack your inven- 
tions for a plausible apology. 

But you must not misstate the expectations of 
the friends of American Industry merely that you 
may declare them ‘disappointed.’ Our side has 
all along held that an increase of the duty on 
Foreign Coal, &c. would not increase the average 
price of those articles to the American consumer; 
they are your expeetations, not ours, that are 
‘disappointed.’ We say that Coal, Iron, and 
other staples will ultimately be lower under an 
efficient Protective Tariff than under Free Trade; 
while the Representatives of Tammany Hall in 
Congress and its demagogues out of Congress 
have been whimpering over the taxation and 
robbery of the Poor of our City by the duty on 
Coal in order to swell the profits of the miners. 


cy 
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Do not the present prices of Coal, &c. strikingly 
expose the flimsiness of their statesmanship or the 
hypocrisy of their lamentations? 

We have the most undoubting conviction that a 
duty even of $50 per ton on Iron and $5 on Coal, 
so far from increasing the cost of those articles to 
the American censumer, would diminish it essen- 
tially. This might not be the immediate effect of 
so large an increase; but the moment the Home 
production had adjusted itself to the demands of 
the increased consumption—which it very soon 
would do—the price would begin to decrease, 
from the effect of eager competition, improved 
processes of manufacture, and the comparative 
steadiness of the market. An Iron Company 
which should be sure of a demand for 5,000 tons 
of the metal annually ceuld make it much cheaper 
than with a precarious market for 1,000 tons this 
year and perhaps 100 next. Does any practical man 
need evidence in support of so plain a proposition? 





Distress in Great Britain. 

KS The Evening Pest—which has never a 
tear to shed for AMERICAN manufactirers and arti- 
sans thrown utterly out of employment by the 
pressure of unequal Foreign competitios—which 
never raises its voice against the depression of 
AMERICAN production (especially Agricultural) by 
Foreign restrictions, or at least professes or favors 
no efficient opposition to them—is greatly dis- 
tressed at the depression of British Manufactures 
consequent on our new Protective Tariff. To its 
wailings on this head we reply : 

1. For every spindle or loom stopped in Great 
Britain or elsewhere by our Tariff one is set in 
motion here. Now we have no objection to giv- 
ing employment to British Laborers if our own 
were well employed, well paid and well fed. But 
such is notoriously net the fact. We have thou- 
sands of honest, capable, deserving workmen and 
women who have even yet no employment, although 
the Tariff has set to work two bvadred thousand 
who but for it would now be famishing in con- 
strained idleness. If we wish to be charitable to 
other Nations in this respect, we must first so ad- 
just our policy as to give ample and advantageous 
employment to all our own people, and then we 
shall be able to buy liberally from others and will 
buy of their products. 

2. It is cheaper for us to make our Car 
pets, &c. here than to have them made in Eng- 
land, no matter what the relative money price may 
be. It will take no more men to weave our Car- 
pets, Cloths, &c. here than in England, while here 
it will be far easier for us to feed and pay them. 
There were lately thousands of men manufacturing 
for the American market in Ewrepe whose whole 
recempense therefor did not amount to a peck of 
wheat for a day’s labor, (many worked for less 
than half a peck.) Under a good Protective Ta- 
riff, these men will be attracted here to do this 





Union of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
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same work, and will here receive from half a | Uyton or rae ATLANTIC AND Paciric Oceans. 
bushel to a bushel-and a half of wheat for every |—The company chartered by the Goversment ef 
day’s labor, because our prices of labor, under a New-Grenada to construct a Ship Canal connect- 
steady Tariff, will command so much. Here these || 8S the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans have com- 
laborers and their families receive not merely bread | pleted their surveys, made a road over the Isth- 
enough to keep the breath of life in their bodies, | Mus end are proceeding to make the Canal. | An 
but good clothing, houses, schooling, &c. for their | ~ ; ee. 


, , , | The company having completed a temporary or 
labor, with a share in the enjoyments and com- | provisional road from the Bay of Charera, on the 
forts of life. 


At the same time we shall get our, Pacific, to the town of Chagres on the Atlantic 
Cloths, &c. cheaper than before—possibly not for | Ocean, is not only freed from the necessity of re- 
fewer dollars, but for less produce, because the | quiring additional time, but the Republic of New- 
; Pt Era pee es | Grenada could not refuse it without violating its 
cost of aqgees oe ere || engagements, since the company has completed its 
continent will be saved, and divided between the | contract before even the expiration of the time 
producers of Cloths and Feod respectively. Then jimited for the construction of any communication 
our Fruits, Vegetables, &c. &c. which our Farm- i whatever. Besides this, it has caused the whole 
ers can now hardly sell at any price, and Our Eng- | country through which the projected canal is to 
lish cloth-makers cannot afford to cat, will beara | pass, as well as all the rivers and water-courses 
good price, finding a ready market with our man- | which must contribute to it, to be thoroughly ex- 
ufacturers, who new in England must go without 
them. Protection te American Manufactures is | 


| plored. 
; These explorations, conducted with great talent 
thus the cause of universal beneficence. It bene- | 
fits directly our own people, and ultimately those | 


by the engineer, Merel, have demonstrated that 

é ose | the Isthmus of Panama, instead of being a ridge 

who now manufacture for us in foreign Countries, 4 of rocks, as many geographers have described it, 
theugh these may for a time suffer inconvenience 


| is, on the contrary, a valley, from four te thirteen 
from it, while the gradual transfer of Manufac-} miles in width, and scattered over with conical 


tures from Europe to this Country is in progress. } hights of from twenty to sixty feet elevation, 
The British Landed Aristocracy, Church Estab- | which on the east and west rest upon low chains, 


lishment and other non-producers may suffer some , varying from 110 to 415 feet in hight. Among 
diminution of incomes from this policy, but not | these smali comical hights wind in all direction va 
the mass of the People. | rious streams and rivers, which descend from the 


Mecuasics’ GarpEN.—Every mechanic in the | 
country towns should have a good garden. Mere | 


| termination of the Andes and unite in two princi- 
| pal channels. The one, which is the river Cha- 


exercise in the open air is needed by that class of | gres, throws itself into the Carribbean Sea; the 


mechanics who occupy the shoe-shops of the coun- | 


try villages. Here may be seen eight or ten men 


crowded into a small, dirty shop, with less space | 


for the whole number than is eften allowed for a 


respectable horse in his stable. | 


other, called the Rio Grande, flows toward the 
Pacific Ocean, The dividing country between 
these rivers has an elevation of only thirty-seven 
feet above the highest known level of the sea, or 
sixty.four feet above low tides; the flood tides 


It cannot be possible that health should long pre- | sometimes attaining a hight of twenty-seven feet. 


vail where there is no wholesome air. 


Yet these 





The excavation or cutting necessaay to unite the 


shops are sought for by our young men in prefer- | Atlantic and Pacific Oceans by means of the river 


ence to the open fields of the farmer where health | 
is wafted on every breeze. It would be well for | 
every mechanic, whose business is in atight room, | 
to labor at least one hour in the day in the open | 
air. 


} 


How agreeable it is to many to raise their own | 


| 


apples, their peaches, and their cabbages?' All’) 41) i.e rivers which are to serve as parts in the 


the vegetables for a family may be raised ona | 
small lot of ground. But then our delicate young | 
mechanics might injure their complexions by ex- | 
posure to the sun. Cannot a veil of leather be | 
drawn over their faces to preserve the complexien | 
and yet admit a little fresh air to their lungs ? | 

So many farmers have left the plough for the aw] 
and the peg that their wages are reduced to the 


| double locks of 188 feet in length. 


Vine Tinto, Bernardine and Fazfan, is only twelve 

| miles anda half; the fall will be regulated by four 
The whole of 

the projected canal will be 49 miles in length, 135 
feet in breadth at the surface of the water, and 55 
j feet at the bottom, 20 feet in depth, and will be 





| navigable for vessels of from 1000 to 1400 tons. 
| canal have, at the lowest water, a depth i 

| from 8 to 15 feet; they will be pas: indi Gaon 
vated to a depth of 20 feet, and kept at that depth 
by means of two guard locks. The country 
through which the canal will pass, presents a 
clayish and coaly soil, with no rock except at the 
mouth of the Chagres, where the formation is so 


minimum. This business, however, will find its | slaty that it will present no obstacle. 


level without any special legislation. But we ad- 
mire to see a mechanic who has a family possess 
a garden also to employ his leisure hours, to call 
him out into the fresh air, and to give employment 
to his children. [ Massachusetts Ploughman. 


Corn Starx SuGar.—lIn France the manufac- 
ture of Sugar from corn stalks has been commen- 
ced: an examination of it by scientific men has 
resulted in the conviction that it is identical with 
that of the cane; and that it is more productive 
than that from the beet. 





Although the construction of the canal of Pana- 
ma will require no purchases of land and no outlay 
for stone, lime or cement, all which materials are 
to be found on the spot, still the company has not 
hesitated to estimate its cost at the highest rates 
of constructing such works, as those, for example, 
of the Caledonian Canal of Scotland, and the 
Lousville Canal—the rate of 352,900 franks, or 
about $66,157 per mile; so that the 42 miles of 
canal, properly so called, will cost 14,821,800 
francs, or about $2,778,615. In these estimates 








are included the cost of four steam tew beats, two 
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folding bridges of cast iren, 140 feet in length, and 
several smaller ones. 

This junction of the two oceans, by bringing the 
islands of the Pacific, China, Japan, Australia, 
Berneo, Sumatra, &c., some 4,000 leagues nearer 
to us, by rendering the navigation of the ocean less 
dangerous, less expensive and more expeditious, 
will effect a great revolution in the commerce of 
the whole world, a revolution of which America 
will experience the benefits before all other nations. 


———_— 
. Effect of the Tariff. é 
We met on Tuesday a citizen of Peru, just from 


New-England, who was at Salisbury, Conn. when 
the news of the passage of the Tariff Bill reached 
there. This is a manufacturing town, and there 
are in the vicinity a number of wool-growers.— 
Under the operation of the Compromise Act, the 
manufactories had been suspended; wool had con- 
sequently decreased in price, and none of this 
year’s clip had been able tu find a market. Seme 
producers had endeavored to trade off small lots, 
in payment of debts, at 25 cents a pound, but 
without success. In ten days after the passage of 
the Tariff Law, it was all bought up at an advanced 
price—the factories were again set in motion— 
workmen who had been idle were again employed 


at fair prices—while others who had hired cut on }; 


farms at from eight to ten dollars a month, re- 
sumed their former vocation at double and treble 
those prices. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which belong to the 
history of every manufacturing village, some of 
the papers even in the manufacturing States are 
abusing the Tariff, and asserting that the wool- 
growers will be ruined with it! They openly 
avow that the next Congress will repeal it if they 
can get a Free-Trade majority. Nay, the very men 
who are clothed and fed by this beneficent mea- 
sure will vote for legislators who would repeal it! 
There are thousands of these men in Illinois, and 
our own County has its share—men who are for a 
Tariff, and yet voted at the last election for mem- 
bers of the Legislature, who will choose a United 
States Senator to vote for its repeal! 

{ Peoria (Lil ) Register. 


 — 

Hemp.—A specimen of water-rotted hemp, 
from the farm of Mr. James Moss, Clarke county, 
Mo., has been left at our office. This specimen 
is equal, if not superior, to any which have been 
presented to us. We are informed that Mr. Moss 
has about 120 acres of hemp, about twenty tons of 
which he has water-roited. The specimen left 
with us is said to be not so good as other portions 
of his crop. 
From all the specimens which have been left at 
our office, we have come to the conclusion, that if 
our farmers fai] to furnish such an article as our 
Government will buy, it will not be from any defect 
in the article raised, but because of the absence 
of proper machinery to clean it, and the want of 
roper care and attention in handling it. We 
ae seen but few specimens that, in our judge- 
ment, (which, by the way, is not worth much in 
such a matter) would pass inspection with the 
Government. When the growers attempt to deal 
with the Government, they will be surprised at the 
Strictness and closeness of the inspection. The 
article must be not only first-rate, but it must have 
been handled and put up with great care and neat- 
ness. We have thought proper to make these 


suggestions, because we think many growers are 
not fully apprised of what will be required to make 
their hemp marketable with the Government; and 
we are forced to this eonclusion :som a compari- 
son of the hemp raised here with specimens of 
imported hemp, such as has heretofore been used 
by the Government. There is no question, we be- 
lieve, about the production of the raw article, of a 
quality every way equal to the best imported; and 
if there is any failure in the experiment now mak- 
ing, we believe it will result from the curing and 
handling of it. At least, it will be well for all 
growers to be on their guard in this respect. 


AMERICAN Sueet Iron.—The article of sheet 
iron is so general and important in its uses, that 
any improvement in its manufacture is of interest 
to every body, and it is with much pleasure that 
we have any improvement to notice, extraordinary 
in its kind. The best qualities of sheet iren have 
always been brougkt from the shops of Russia.— 
Neither England, Sweden, nor any of the Euro- 
pean iron-manufacturing counties have been able 
to acquire the secret ef its beauty of finish, color, 
or fineness, or to produce any thing like it, al- 








attain that ebject. 

We have seen specimens of sheet iron made by 
the Messrs. Wood, of the Juniata iron works, 
Pennsylvania, which imitates very nearly the Rus- 
sian article, both in color and beauty of finish.— 
The sheets had the spring or warp of the Ameri- 
can rolled sheet, and on being worked were found 
to have the usual attributes of good American 
iron, thatis, it worked betters across the grain, in 
turning seams. Of course, it being rolled, left 
the fibres lengthways of the sheet, a defect which 
may be overcome, now that the secret of the pol- 
ish and celor is obtained. We saw two or three 
articles made from it at the stove and furniture 
store of Resboom & Co. in Market-street, which 
compared well with that of the Russian material. 

The perfection of this article by our country- 
men will be an invaluable acquisition to the re- 
sources and wealth of the nation, and we hail this 
as the sure precursor of that perfection. [S. Mec. 


though every effort ef skill has been exhausted to 


Catirornia WuEat.—This wheat has been in- 
troduced into South Carolina and Georgia. One 
man has sowed a little on7 square rods of ground, 
the lst to the middle of last October: of this about 
1,000 bunches grew, which produeed20,000 heads, 
avereging 150 grains each. The grains are very 
large, of a beautiful yellow tint, rich and’ sweet, 
and no doubt will make the best of flour. The 
product of the 7 rods is equal to 100 bushels per 
acre—and yet while the common wheat of that 
section was greatly injured and much entirely de- 





=x 


stroyed by rust and smut, the California wheat 
has been free from either. — 





Rust in Wueat.—Mr. Hathaway, an agricul- 
tural writer, and the Committee of the New Jer- 
sey Agricultural Suciety, appointed to investigate 
the cause of rust or mildew in wheat, come to the 
conclusion, that at the critical period of wheat be- 
ing in the milk, damp and hot weather forces it 
too rapidly; the juices run up the stalk faster 
than the head can receive it, bursts the scarf-skin, 
eozes out and turns brown: the stalk is then said 
to be struck with the rust, and the consequence is, 
that the kernel is not filled with inspissated juice, 











and on drying is found light and shrivelled. 
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From the Northern Light. 


PROTECTION THE CAUSE OF EN- 
LIGHTENED PHILANTHROPY. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


A friend recently called my attention to an ar- 
ticle by Gerrit Smith, in a former number of 
this journal, arguing the impolicy and injustice of 
protective legislation, on the assumption that it 
conflicts with the dictates of an expansive, all- 
embracing philanthropy. As my own researches 
upon this subject have been patient and protracted, 
and have led me to conclusions directly opposite 
to those which Mr. Smith so complacently assumes 
as the basis of his argument, * must ask the favor 
of a brief space in your pages for a reply. 

What does protection contemplate? To deter- 
mine this, let us look at the state of facts antece- 
dent to its adoption. 

A band of industrious citizens bid adieu to their 
old and thickly peopled mother country,—Eng- 
land, for instance,—and make their homes in a 
new and distant region—we will say Illinois. 
Having the earth to subdue, buildings to erect, 
roads to open, &c., with land cheap, fertile and 
abundant all around them, it inevitably follows 
that labor will be dearer with them than in the 
country they have left, or other countries in a 
similar condition. This superior demand and 
price for labor will continue for a long, indefinite 
period—probably, unless there shall occur seasons 
of severe pecuniary embarrassment, until the con- 
dition ef the new country has become nearly as- 
similated to that of the old. While it continues, 
at any rate, and probably for some time afterwards, 
this state of things will be presented: the old 
country will produce an excess of manufactures, 
or those products comparatively small in bulk in 
proportion to their value, whereof labor is the 
principal, and land the subordinate, element of 
production; while the new country will produce a 
corresponding excess of agricultural staples, and 
these will be exchanged between them respectively. 
This is the state of things, the indefinite continu- 
ance of which Mr. Smith regards as so desirable, 
that to interpose any obstacle by legislation is 
nothing less than a national sin—a churlish denial 
to the people on both sides, ef a just and fair par- 
ticipation in the bounties of Providence, and en- 
joyment of the fruits of their own industry. Let 
us examine: 

There is no doubr at all that, in the entire ab- 
sence of imposts or other obstructions, this ex- 
change will continue for ages, or even ceaturies, 
because even after the time has arrived when the 
new country can manufacture for itself at cheaper 
money prices than it can buy, it will be prevented 
from so doing by the vast manufacturing capital 
concentrated in the old country, which capital, 
perceiving that a large and profitable market is 
about to be closed against its products by home 
competition, will glut that market at prices even 
below cost, for a time, in order to crush or cripple 
its infant rival. This has already been done more 
than once in the history of our country. Many 
will readily remember that, after the peace of 
1815, when the manufacturers of Great Britain 
found their market in this quarter disputed by our 
own establishments, which had grown up under 
the ion ef the war, they fairly deluged our 


Enlightened Philanthropy. 











ports with their fabrics at prices ruinously below 
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cost, publicly advertising to sell them in Boston at 
‘pound per pound’—that is, what had cost $4.44 
in England, for $3.33 in Boston. Here was an 
immediate loss, but it was doubtless more than 
counterbalanced by the ultimate gain, through the 
destruction of a rivalry, which tended to limit 
their present profits, and threatened ultimately to 
destroy the American market altogether. Their 
conduct was precisely in accordance with the 
policy of Great Britain, as expeunded by Chat- 
ham, Cobbett, Brougham, and other competent 
authorities. 

Let me give another illustration on this head: 
The mineral zinc, which is now extensively used 
among us, has been sold in New-York as low as 
five or six cents a pound; it now commands ten 
cents. Inexhaustible mines of it exist in New- 
Jersey, from which the country would readily be 
supplied at six cents per pound. Yet no one un- 
dertakes the working of the mines, because the 
moment this should be done, the foreign producer 
in the absence of any duty, would throw down the 
price of the article to five, and perhaps to three 
or four cents, thus ruining the American miner, 
and destroying the thousands of capital invested 
in the enterprise. It costs little or nothing to im- 
port the German aiticle, it being brought over as 
ballast to the more costly silks, cloths and toys, 
which we take in exchange for our agricultural 
staples; and the large capital, cheap labor, long 
experience and superior facilities of the foreign 
miner, would doubtless enable him to undersell and 
ruin the worker of the Jersey mines, if they 
were driven to undertake it. But let a protective 
duty of two cents per pound be imposed, and I 
have no doubt that our country would be supplied 
with the article henceforth at a rate much cheaper 
than in the absence of such duty. Can it be wrong 
in us thus to ‘provide for our own household ?’ 

But to return to the original ijlustration: I have 
premised that, in the absence of all import duties 
on either side, and in the accual condition of each, 
with regard to the prices of land and labor, Iili- 
nois would buy her cloths and other manufactures 
mainly of England, sending her wheat and corn 
in return. This is the spontaneous course ef in- 
dustry and trade ; but is it therefore the most ad- 
vantageous? J think clearly not. Do you ask 
why? Because, though cloths may be transported 
from Birmingham to Springfield or Peoria for 
less than two per cent. of their value, and thus 
may be sold there at a lower money price than if 
made in the State, yet their purchase from Eng- 
land by Illinois imposes the corresponding neces- 
sxy of exporting the grain of Illinois to England ; 
and of this process the cost is not two, but two 
hundred per cent, which must fall upon the produ- 
cers either of grain or cloth, or both. 

Am [understood on this point ? Let me venture 
a still farther illustration: the average price of 
wheat throughout the world, is about one dollar 
per bushel. It is of course above this wherever 
the consumption is much greater than the neigh- 
boring production; it is very far below it where 
the production is in excess and any adequate 
market for the surplus is remote or reached with 
difficulty. Thus in central Poland and on the in- 
land plains of Southern Russia, it is usually below 
fifty cents a bushel, as in central Indiana or IIli- 
nois; at Dantzic it is ninety, and at Odessa about 
eighty cents ; and, allowing something for a proba- 
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ble rise in case the British Corn Laws were abol- 
ished, it would probably be worth in Liverpool, on 
an average, not more than one dollar and twelve 
cents per bushel. Now, admitting that we are to} 
buy otr cloths mainly of Europe, as we naturally || 
would in the absence of any Tariff on either side, 
it is certain that we must produce a large surplus | 
of grain and export it, and that we should find no 
adequate market for it out of England. To Eng- 
land, all will agree, a portion of our grain must 
then go, as it has gone, and is now going, in the || 
face of the corn laws. This, then, is a consequence 
as inevitable as fate ; that the usual price of grain 
throughout this country, especially in its grain ex- 
porting sections, must be the price in England, 
less the cost and charges of transporting it hither. 
In other words: Wheat being worth $1.12 in 
Liverpool, must generally be worth about 90c. in 
New-York, 75c. at Buffalo, 65c. at Chicago, and 
25 to 35c. in the grain-growing heart of [Illinois 
and Indiana. This is not hypothesis; it is justi- 
fied by undoubted and daily occuring facts. At 
this moment Illinois merchants are in New-York 
seeking to contract for the sale of wheat at 90 
cents a bushel, stating that they can buy at home 
abundantly at 80 cents, while the cost ef trans 

portation to New-York is about 60 cents. 

I am now ready to make a concession which 
every carefu! observer of prices will consider libe- 
ral—viz: that the same broadcloth which, in a 
state of absolute Free Trade, would be imported 
from England and sold in Illinois for three dollars 
a yard, would, under a protective Tariff so high 
as to secure its manufacture in this country, cost 
the Illineis consumer four dollars a yard. Iam 
confident this disparity is greater than facts will 
warrant, however high the duty ; but let it pass. 
Here is the difference in the price of cloth, and, 
regarding this only, the free traders assert it as an 
ebvieus truth, that protection taxes the farmer a 
dollar a yard on his cloth for the benefit of the 
manufacturers! But, regarding at the same time 
the price of grain, the fallacy of this assertion is 
obvious. The same policy which raises the price 
of cloth, creates at the same time a vast heme 
market for grain at Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville, and in every junction and waierfall through- 
out the entire country. The farmer has no longer 
to send his grain by a devious and oft interrupted 
navigation some four thousand miles to the mouths 
it has to fill; they are all around him; he is 
amongst them; and by a lawresistless as gravita- 
tion, the price of wheat throughout bur own coun- 
try rises to the average of the world; and, instead 
of having a distant, fluctuating, doubtful market 
for his wheat, at a price which netts him thirty or 
forty cents a bushel, he can readily obtain sixty cents 
to a dollar a bushel for it at his very door. And 
thus, while his cloth may for a time cost him 
twenty-five per cent more, nominally or in money, 
it really costs him less labor, less wheat, or what- 
ever he has to sell, by forty to seventy-five per 
cent than he would have paid for it under free 
trade. And yet he is told, and sometimes made 
to believe, that protection taxes him for the special 
benefit of the manufacturer ! 

Let me state this result in another shape, which 
perhaps will come nearer the position and the sym- 
pathies of Mr. Smith: The starving English 
workmen say: ‘We want bread; buy our cloths 
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protective policy reply: ‘It is idle to think of re- 
‘lieving your necessities, so long as of every ten 
‘barrels of flour we pay for a piece of cloth, five 


| ‘are taken by the forwarders, shippers and mer- 


‘chants for transportation and profits, two mere 
‘by your government for duties, and one by your 
‘aristecracy and established priesthood in eatisfac- 
‘tion of rent and tithes, leaving but two to you. 
‘ But we want cloth, and are willing to pay you for 
‘it more liberally than we now can; do you come 
‘ here and make it, and we will protect you against 
‘the depressing competition of the Old World. 
‘Come and settle among us; you can make as 
‘much cloth here as where you are; for water 
‘ power is cheaper than steam, while wood, ashes, 
‘oils, cotton, and many other articles used by you 
‘are also cheaper, and will longer continue to be. 
‘Come to us, then, and follow your vocations, and 
‘we will save between us the enormous sums now 
‘swallowed up annually in the bottomless gulf of 
‘transportation and complicated traffic; and while 
‘you receive treble the grain for your cloth, we will 
‘receive double the cloth for our grain that we 
‘now do, and a vast diminution of non-preductive 
‘laber and useless taxes upon industry be effected.’ 
Such is the spirit, such the aim of pretection ; Mr. 
Smith may condemn them as churlish, selfish and 
unchristian if he thinks proper; yet I would hum- 
bly suggest that a profounder scrutiny, a clearer 
and more generous appreciation would convince 
him that they propose nothing inconsistent with 
the most limitless philanthropy, the most unselfish 
regard for the welfare of all mankind. 

At this moment, when our protective system is 
utterly prostrate and no foreign goods subjected to 
more than an adequate revenwe duty of twenty 
per cent, the grower of grain in Illinois is paying 
six to ten bushels of wheat for a yard of cloth 
which only brings one bushel of grain to its man- 
ufacturer in England. In other words, two men 
are produeing for each other at a distance of four 
thousand miles, and three or four ethers are living 
by interchanging their products without adding a 
particle to the absolute sum of human comforts. 
So long as this is general, the condition of the 
great mass must be depressed ; for while the few 
produce and the many only interchange and con- 
sume, there can never be enough to supply all ne- 
cessitics. But bring the manufacturer to the side 
of the farmer; render the interchanges of produc- 
tions direct, simple and cheap, instead of being 
circutious, complicated and expensive, and you 
double the number of producers and diminish that 
of unproductive consumers, and thus diffuse inde- 
pendence and plenty to all. This is the great end 
of protection. 

This article is already longer than I had intend- 
ed, and I will refrain from commenting on the 
subordinate errors of Mr. Smith’s essay. I will 
neither controvert nor retort the effensive imputa- 
tions of selfish motives and narrow views with 
which that essay abounds, being content with a 
simple exhibition of the truth. His assumption 
that Free Trade would be undoubtedly advanta- 
geous if it were only universal, may be tested by 
the preceding observations. What he can mean 
by eulogizing the German ‘‘ Toll Union’’—which 
is simply a protective tariff, and a most efficient 
and beneficent one—as like that desired by the 











‘and give us grain in return.’ The friends of the 
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SPEECH OF MR. HUDSON, of Mass. 
ON THE POLICY OF PROTECTION. 
A reselution to commit so much of the Presideut’s 


Message as relates to the subject of the Tariff 
being under consideration— 


Mr. Hudson addressed the House as follows : 

Mr. Speaker: | have, from the first, regarded 
this debate as premature; and now, if the House 
sre disposed to pass upen the subject at once, I 
will cheerfully yield the floor. 

But, as gentlemen say, “ go on,’’ I will endeavor 
to present my views to the consideration of the 
House. The immediate question before us, is on 
the amendment of my friend from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Rustt,) to commit to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, “ with instructions, that should 
it be in their opinion expedient to lay additional 
duties, they shall be so laid as not to discriminate 
in favor of any particular class of industry in the 
United States.” 


This opens the whole subject of a discriminating | 


Tariff. ‘he gentleman frem South Carolina, who 
moved these instructions, has met the question 
with his characteristic frankness. He has laid the 
axe at the root of the tree. He denies to Con- 
gress the constitutional right of imposing duties 
which shall discriminate in favor of manutactures. 
I propose briefly te notice this question. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the right “ to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and amoung 
the several States.” As this grant of power is 
given without limitation, it follows that Congress 
may regulate commerce as it pleases— may impose 
a high duty upon onze article, and admit another 
free of dary. Oo any fair cunstruction of this 
clause, the power is as undeubted in the case of 
discriminating duties, as in the case of declaring 
wzr or maintaining a navy. This pewer of dis- 
crimination in the inpesition of duties seems es- 
sential, nou only to the regulation, but to the very 
existence of commerce. 

Grest Brian, with whom we are more inti- 
mately connecced by commercial intercourse than 
with any other nation, lets no opportunity of pro- 
tecting her commerce and her industry pass unim- 
proved. This she does by fostering her own com- 
merce, and by restricting that of ether nations. 
Look at her restriction upon the commerce of the 
Us te! S ates. While weexport fish to the amount 
of $800,000 annually, she prohibits its importa- 
tion into the United Kingdom, and, at the same 
time, admits the products cf her own fisheries free 
of duty. The whale fisheries constitute no incon- 
siderable portion of our commerce; and how does 
she meet us in thiscase? With Free Trade? No, 
tir, she imposes a duty of £26 12s. per ton upon 
our oil, and admits the same article, the product 

of her own fisheries, at a duty of ls. per ton, 
| making a discrimination of £26 11s. against the 
United Stetes. Whalebone is anether considerable 
article of our commerce, but this is nearly excluded 
from the English market by her onerous exactions. 
She imposes a duty of £95 per ton upon American 
whalebone, and admits the same article from her 
provinces at a duty of £1 per ton. We exported 
to Great Britain last year tobacco to the amount of 
$3,077,000, and she meets this article, worth from 
six to ten cents per pound, with the enormous duty 
of three shillings sterling per pound, and thereby 
rales @ revenue, on one-third of our exported te- 














bacco, equal at least to the entire revenue of the 
United States. The corn laws of England are 
too well understood te require comment; they 
amount to a prohibition in ordinary cases. I will 
not stop here to enquire whether such rigid re- 
strictions are wise or unwise; it is sufficient for my 
purpose to know that such is the policy of Great 
Britain, and that it operates oppressively upon our 
commerce. Now, under these circumstances, who 
will say that the power “ to regulate commerce” 


} does not necessarily imply the power to pass coun- 


tervsiling duties? This seems indispensable to 
the wise regulation, and almost so to the exiatence 
of our commerce. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina de- 
spatches this at once, by saying that to regulate 
is not fo destroy. Does the gentleman mean to 
insinuate that commerce cannot exist under the 
restraint of discriminating duties? Our commerce 
has always been under this restraiut ; and has it 
not gone on increasing? Under the power to regu- 
late commerce, Congress may suspend it, or, if 
the gentleman pleases, may destroy it for the time 
being. What was the embargo but a destruction 
of commerce for a limited period? What the non- 
intercourse laws, but a restriction much greater 
than any friend of, protection now proposes? And 
the constitutionality of the laws will not, at this 
day, be denied, That question has been settled in 
the most solemn manner. The term commerce in 
general, and includes every article which goes 
into our foreign trade ; and it is perfectly conpetent 
for Congress to prohibit the importation of any ar- 
ticle under the power to regulate commerce. The 
foreign slave trade was considered by the framers 
of the Constitution as coming under the general 
denomination of commerce ; and so sensible were 
all parties that this commercial power gave Con- 
gress a right te prohibit the slave trade, that some 
States refused to adopt the Constitution until the 
provision was incorporated therein, that this power 
should not be exercised till 1808. 

But, sir, there is another clause in the Constitu- 
tion, which seems perfectly decisive on this sub- 
ject. ‘‘ Congress shall have power,” says that 
sacred instrument, “to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises.”” Here is full power to 
lay duties upon imports, at any time, and to any 
extent. The grant of power is absolute and un- 
limited; attended with no restriction whatever, 
save that the duties “shall be uniform throughout 
the United States.’’ This would be sufficient of 
itself to decide the question; but the context 
makes the subject still more clear. After giving 
unlimited power to lay duties, the chjects for 
which duties may be Jevied are expressly enume- 
rated—‘‘ to pay the debts and provide for the come 
mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States.”’ 

Yes, sir, duties may be imposed for the two-fold 
object of paying the debts of the nation, and of 
providing for the common defence and general 
welfare of the people. It is a narrow view of the 
whole subject to suppose that the defence here 
spoken of must be mere mili/ary defence. Con- 
gress has as much power to defend our citizens 
against the commercial policy of avy foreign na- 
tion, as against her military operations—as clear a 
right to protect us against pazper laborers of 
Great Britain, as against her hired soldiers. We 
build ships to protect our commerce; and can we 
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not protect it by wise enactments? It is absurd 
to say that we may erect forts on the seaboard, and 
send our ships upon the ocean, to secure our 
property and guard our commerce, but have no 
constitutional power to secure the same end by 
countervailing laws and discriminating duties. 
Congress not only has the right, but is bound to 
provide for the general welfare ; and our Govern- 
ment would be wanting in duty—nay, it would fail 
in securing the object for which it was created— 
if it did not encourage domestic industry, and 
secure to labor its just reward, by protecting it 
against the restrictive policy and pauper labor of 
the old world. 

But the gentleman from South Carolina disposes 
of this in a manner equally summary. He main- 
tains that if it were once allowed that Congress 
might discriminate in favor of manufactures, then 
it would follow that the whole subject of taxation 
was absolutely confided to Congress! This state- 
ment, Mr. Speaker, comes from a gentleman who 
professes the most absolute, entire, unbounded con- 
fidence in the people; and can he not trust this 
question with the people’s representativies ? 

[Here Mr. Ruerr interposed to explain, and 
stated that he had put the question even more 
broadly than it had been stated by the gentleman. 
His statement was that the protection doctrine 
rendered a majority of Congress the sole judge 
what te tax, as well as how much. ] 

Well, sir, this comes to the same thing; and the 
gentleman’s principle, broadly stated is this—that 
nothing could be submitted to the discretion of 
Congress without annihilating the Constitution.— 
Is the gentleman unwilling that a majority should 
govern? If this annihilates the Constitution, as 
the gentleman says, the Constitution is anni- 
hilated, whenever any subject is submitted to the 
good sense and judgement of the Honse, and de- 
cided by a majority. 

The gentleman from South Carolina would set- 
tle this whole question at once. He insists 
that duties for protection and duties for revenue 
are not only different, but directly opposed to 
each other. ‘‘ Where protection commences, 
revenue ceases,” is tle gentleman’s maxim. He 
even gees se far as to maintain that revenue is di- 
minished just in prepertion as you protect manu- 
factures. If you exclude the whole of any article, 
you destroy all the revenue from that article—if 
you exclude one-half, you destroy half of the reve- 
nue—if one-fourth, you destroy one-fourth of the 
revenue—and so of any other proportion. This is 

my friend’s position; and nothing can be more un- 
sound, not to say absurd. It does not by any 
means follow, because a duty of 100 per cent. 
would destroy all revenue, that a duty of 50 per 
cent. would destroy one-half, or a duty of 25 per 
cent. one quarter of the revenue. 

(Here Mr. R. again interpesed, and said that 
what he had stated was truein principle. It might 
not produce it immediately; for a period it might 
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House, caanot be better illustrated than by an an- 
ecdote which I will relate. We have in our part 
of the country such an article as quack doctors.— 
It was once my misfortune to fall in with one, who 
was assailing the regular practice, and had selected 
the subject of blood-letting as the point of attack. 
He said, “I can convince any man, in two min- 
utes, that blood-letting in all cases is injurious and 
dangerous. ‘This in the principle: blood is life ; 
if you take away the whole of a man’s blood, you 
take away life—he must die. And so if you take 
away half of his blocd, you take away half of his 
life; if you take away one-quarter of his blood, 
you take away one-quartér of his life; and so on, 
down to the last fractional portion.’”’ Here is a 
perfect illustration of the gentleman’s abstraction— 
the very thing. 

But how does this principle operate in prac- 
tice? In 1835 and 1836 duties on protected arti- 
cles were high. And was not the Treasury over- 
flowing at that time? Certainly. Were not man- 
ufactures then protected ? The gentleman admits 
that they were; for, in arguing in favor of the 
compromise act, he urged this consideration—that 


during the former portion of the period cevered by 


that act, the manufactures enjoyed high protec- 
tion; and it ought to be continued, that during 
the latter portion the producers might have their 
share. Yet, notwithstanding this protection of 
manufactures, revenue poured into the | reasuryin 
such torrents that, to get rid of it, Congress was 
compelled to depesite it with the States. If pro- 
tection destroys revenue, how came the Treasury 
to overflow when the protection was ample ? 

Another illustration of this principle will be 
found in the case of silk. Previous to the late 
extra session, imported silk paid a very small duty; 
now it pays 20 per cent. Here is protection to a 
certain extent afforded te this species of manufac- 
ture; and | put it to my friend from South Caro- 
lina te say, whether he believes that that 20 per 
cent. duty will bring no additional revenue inte 
the Treasury. Will he or any other gentlemen 
say this? They will not; they dare not. 

Take any article now paying 5 per cent. and 
raise the duty to 20, and what will be the effect ? 
The duty is increased four-fold; but is the revenue 
from this article diminished in the same propor- 
tion? Will it be diminished at all? No, it will 
be increased. The amount imported may be di- 
minished, but the revenue will be augmented. I 
go further,and maintain that a duty in a piven case 
may amount to a prohibition of that article, and 
still the revenue on the whole may be increased 
by that very measure. The prohibition of that 
article may induce our own citizens to go into the 
manufacture of the article, and this species of man- 
ufacture may operate as an incentive to industry. 
By prohibiting the importation of that article, 
new resources may be developed, new vigor im- 
parted, and new sources of wealth opened, which, 
by producing general prosperity, would enable the 





even increase the revenue—but ultimately it would 
destroy it. ] 

Mr. Speaker, I am rejoiced to perceive that the 
gentleman has relaxed a little, and is disposed to 
come down from the regions of abstractions, and 
look at things in a more practical manner. I shall 
endeavor to leok at things in the same way. But 
the principle stated by the member from South 
Carolina, and repeated by other gentlemen in the 














great mass of the people to purchase more of other 
importations, wd | so on the whole increase the 
revenue of the country. What, then, becomes of 
the gentleman’s position, that where protection 
commences revenue ceases ? 

But my friend from South Carolina represents 
the parties in this controversy to be the manufac- 
turers versus the people of the United States; and 





he refers to the late census to show, that while our 
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whole population is 17,000,000, the manufacturers 
in the United States amount to only 791,000.— 
Here are 800,000 against 17,000,000. But does 
not every one see that this mode of stating the 
case is unfair? Are the 17,000,000 all laborers ? 
Does not that number include women and children, 
infancy and age, the lame, the blind, the sick 
and the dying, while the 791,000 are all laborers, 
in the vigor and activity of life? Is such a com- 
parison a fair one? Surely not. But, unfair as it 
is, the gentleman even goes farther, and contends 
that 791,000 is too large; for the operatives have 
no interest in manufactures, and ought not to be 
counted. Such is the position of the gentleman. 

Now, sir, [ maintain that the laborers or opera- 
tives have a direct interest in manufactures, as di- 
rect as the ewners themseves. When, from any 
causes, there is a stagnatien in business, and the 
manvfactured product accumulates, or is disposed 
of at a reduced price, whosuffers? Not the hands 
employed, but the owners. The owners of a cotton 
or woolen mill frequently run their mills without 
any profit for months in succession, rather than 
dismiss their hands. The first loss always falls 
upen the owners. But the gentleman says that 
the wages ef the operatives are regulated, uot by 
protection, but the rate of wages given other labor 
around, This may be, to a certain extent, true; 
but the converse of this is equally true. The la- 
borers employed in manufactures are generally ta- 
ken from the agricultural class, and the withdrawal 
of them from agricultural pursuits tends to increase 
the price of labor in that pursuit, But my friend 
has told us that the whole number engaged in 
manufactures was less than 800,000; and does he 
mean to intimate that 800,000 citizens are worthy 
of no consideration? While the gentleman is un- 
willing to pretect 800,000 laborers, engaged in 
manufactures, he is a strong advocate for the en- 
couragement of commerce. 

The gentleman reminds me that he has not ask- 
ed for any protection for commerce. No, he has 
not, and for the plain reason, that commerce is al- 
ready protected; protected more perfectly than 
manufactures have ever been. But all the gentle- 
man’s speeches show that he is a strenuous advo- 
cate for commerce; azd what number, I demand, 
is engaged in that pursuit? The same census gives 
117,000 as the whele number engaged in com- 
merce; and if these deserve our consideration, 


why not those engaged in manufactures? But I) 


confess I have but little confidence in the statistics 
connected with the census. That document repre- 
sents the whole number engaged in manufactures 
in my own State to be 85,000. Now, sir, by offi- 
cial returns made by the assessors of the several 
towns to the Secretary of State in Massachusetts, 
in 1837, the whole number engaged in manufac- 
tures was 117,000 and in this number were not 
included those engaged in many kinds of house- 
hold manufactures, such as braiding straw, palm 
leaf hats, &c. Here then is an error of 32,000 
in a single State. 

But we have been told by the gentleman from 
South Carolina that the parties in this suit, were 
the manufacturers against the people. The manu- 
facturers against the people! Who are the manu- 
facturers but a part of the people? The people, 
and the whole people, have an interest in the suc- 
cess of the manufactures. The commercial inter- 
est is intimately connected with the manufactur- 
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ing. To say nothing of the imports of the raw 
materials, the exports of manufactured articles 





make an important item in our commerce, being 
about one-tenth of the whole amount. There were, 


during the past year, exported from the United 


States manufactures to the amount ef $12,866,- 
000—an amount larger than the twe great staples, 
tebacco and rice. Manufactures not only give 
employment to our foreign commerce, but they 
foster our coasting trade by giving employment to 
a large number of our vessels. There is no natural 
hostility between commerce and manufactures; 
but, on the contrary, they have one and the same 
interest. That policy which encourages enter- 
prize, which developes the resources and increases 
the wealth of the country, increases our commer- 
cial prosperity. 

In like manner agriculture has a direct interest 
in discriminating duties. It seems to be taken fr 
granted that all protection is given to manufactures, 
and none to agriculture. But it is not so. Many 
of the products of the soi] are now enjoying a pro- 
tection greater by far than most of the manufac 
tured articies. Potatoes, oats, wheat, flour, indigo, 
cotton, pork, lard, hams, beef, butter, cheese, flax, 
hemp, wool, &c., are now enjoying a high degree 
of protection. The potatoes of Maine are pro- 
tected to the amount of ten cents per bushel. Re- 
peal this duty, and how leng would the potatoes of 
that State be found in Boston, New-York, or Bal- 
timore? Immediately would they be supplanted 
by the potatoes of Nova Scotia; and even now 


_you find the two competing for the same market. 


I have information that can be relied upon, that 
there were imported into the city of Boston alone, 
during the year 1841, 46,448 bushels of foreign 
petatoes. Take the article cf cheese; it is sold at 
the Nerth for from seven to ter cents per pound, 
and it enjoys a protection ef nine cents per pound, 
being some 100 per cent. This article is made in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New-York, as well as in 
New-England. Remove the duty, and the cheese 
of England and Germany would come into our 
seaboard cities, and drive the domestic articles 
from the market, or greatly reduce tke price. My 
sympathies are with the agriculturists. Their 
calling, at once the most ancient, healthy, and 
honorable, is the foundation ef every other. And 
if I believed that a Tariff was destructive of their 


| interest, I would abandon it altogether. 


But the great value of manufactures to the 
farmer is the market which they oper for his pro- 
duce. Where would the South and West find a 
market for their ‘“ yellow corn,” of which the gen- 
tleman from Virginia (Mr. Wis) so frequently 
speaks, if we had no manufactures in the North 
and East? The ports of Great Britain are shut 
against the corr, the wheat, the flour, of the great 
grain-growing States. These great staples, to- 
gether with the rice of the South and the pork of 
Ohio, find their best market at the North, among 
our manufacturers. There were imported inte the 
city of Bosten alone, daring the year past 4,000, 
000 bushels of corn, the product of the South and 
West, while the quantity raised in the State 
amounted to only 1,800,000 bushels. The flour 
brought into the same city, amounted to 400,000 
barrels, and the rice to 20,000 casks. A small 
portion of this was sent into New-Hampshire ; but 
a much greater amount was brought in through 
other channels, and consumed in the State. I can 
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then address myself to the grain-growing interest 
in every part of the House, and say to them, the 
subject is one in which you have a vital concern ; 
and if you know your interest, as I trust you 
do, the manufactures at the North will be as dear 
to you as they are to Northern men. And yet 
gentlemen on this floor will talk about manufac- 
tures being hostile to the public interest, and es- 
pecially to the interest of agriculture! 

The manufacturers, as such, are no partyin this 
case. The great party interest is the laborers, 
the working men of the whole country. And if 
gentlemen insist upon presenting this as a suit, 
and will have parties in the case, the true parties 
are the /aborers vs. theidlers. None, as it seems 
to me, can be hostile to manufactures, or to the 
production of American industry, unless it be those 
who lead a life of idleness, and wish to live upon 
the labors of others. But, sir, I do not admit that 
there are any parties in this case. The country, 
and the whole country, has a direct intererst in the 
success of the American system, in the encourage- 
ment of domestic industry. 

That we may see the effect of manufactures 
upon our genera! prosperity, let us suppose that 
they were all destroyed, all struck down at a blow. 
Then the 800,000 persons now engaged in this 
branch of industry would all be turned loose upen 
the other callings, in the community. Most of 
them would seek the healthful employment of ag- 
riculture, and would naturally settle in the fertile 
valley of the west. And what would be the con- 
sequence? These products of the earth which are 
new se abundant that they would be almost value- 
less, were it not for the markets found in the 
manufacturing districts, would become still more 
u~sndant. And where would they find a market? 
They could ‘not exchange them for the manufac- 
tures of England, for her corn laws would operate 
as a prohibition. These 800,000 who are now 


consumers would be converted into 800,000 pro- || 


ducers, making a difference of 1,600,000. Would 
this prc rote the interest of agriculture? Surely 
not ; its products would be greatly multiplied, and 
its best market weuld be destroyed. Suppose the 
manufacture of sugar should be destroyed, what 


effect whould that preduce? The sugar plantations | 


would be converted into cotton fields, and the 
gentleman from South Carolina would find in- 
creased competition in the production of his favor- 
ite staple, while his great Northern market, which 
nuw consumes one-quarter of the whole crop, 
would be lost. Meanwhile, the experiments of 
Great Britain in India would succeed, and she 
would be enabled to obtain her raw material from 
her own colonies. Thus would the policy of the 
South spread desolation over the country, and in- 
volve her in the same common ruin. 

The gentleman from South Carolina has assumed 
that all protective duties were a tax upon the peo- 
ple, to be paid as a bounty on the manufactures. 
He has asserted, again and again, that prices will 
rise just in proportion to the increase of duty. 
This, Mr. Speaker, is far from being the fact. So 
far is this from being the truth, that ihe opposite 
is more frequently true. There is, I admit, no ab- 
solute, fixed rule in this case. What is true of one 
article may not be true of another. What can be 
shown to be the result of a duty at one time, may 
not be produced to the same extent at another. 
Mueh must depend upon the supply and demand. 
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| It will also be found true that a small deficiency 
in the supply will raise the price of the whole 
commodity in the market far above the value of 
the deficit. And, on the other hand, a surplus, 
though small, will reduce the price of the whole 
commodity far beyond the value of the surplus. 
A surplus worth $10,000 would frequently pro- 
duce an aggregate reduction of the whole quantity 
in the market to the amount of $50,000. This 
principle is so essential to the right understand. 
ieg of this part ef our subject, that I trust I shall 
ve pardoned, if I attempt a mere full illustration. 
We will suppose that there are ten shops in this 
city, owned by as many individuals, aud that 
$100 per quarter is a fair rent for each of them. 
But the number of traders wishing to occupy these 
shops is but nine, thereby leaving a surplus of one 
shop. Now, sir what will be the practical effect 
of this state of things? Nine shops will be eccu- 
pied, and one will be vacant. The owner of the 
vacant shop, seeing all his neighbors enjoying au 
income of $100 per quarter, while he receives 
nothing, offers his shop for $90, on the wise prin- 
ciple that he had better take that sum than nothing. 
This offer induces one of the traders, who is pay- 
ing $100, to quit the shop he occupies, and take 
the one he can have for $90. This change leaves 
another shop empty; and this induces its owner to 
put that at $90 per quarter; this induces another 
to remove, and take a shop at $90. And so they 
will go through with each shop, till! all are brought 
down to $90. Here has been a reduction of $10 
upen each shop, making an aggregate of $100, 
being just equal to the value of the surplus. And 
how stands the matter now? Why, sir, there is 
one empty shop, as at the beginning; and the same 
precess of reduction will go on, till the price is 
brought down so low as to ‘nduce some person to 
embark in trade, who, under other circumstances, 





| 





would not think of engaging in this kind of business. 

This principle, which every practical man will 
readily acknowledge, enters largely into our com- 
merce, both foreign and domestic, and has an all- 
important bearing upon prices. Keeping this prin- 
ciple in view, let us inquire into the effect ef a 
Tariff upon prices. Suppose an anticle now paying 
20 per cent. be subjected to 20 per cent. more 
duty; according to the genileman’s doctrine, the 
price must rise 20 per cent. in our matket. But, 
in fact, this will not be the case. The American 
merchant, who has been in the habit of taking this 
article of an English house to the amount of $2,000, 
writes to his correspondent in Gritain Britain, that, 
in consequence of the increace of duty, he can now 
take but $1,0U0, unless the manufacturer will re- 
duce his price. The British manufacturer, know- 
ing full well that if $1,000 worth of this fabric be 
thrown into his home market, it will reduce the 
price, and lessen the value of his whole stock en 
hand, immediately reduces his price, and so sup- 
plies his old customers with the usual quantity of 
the article. The amount of the reduction will 
depend upon the state of the market: sometimes it 
will be more and sometimes less. The average, 
perhaps, would be one-half of the increased duty. 
The foreign manufacturer, paying one-half ef the 
additional duty, the actual duty paid by the impor- 
ter would be 30 per cent. instead of 40. But as the 
increased duty would protect the manufacturer, 
our citizens would embark with Yankee zeal in 








this species of manufacture. This would produce 
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competition at home, and the increased quantity of who was so heavily taxed by the manufaeturers, 
the fabric thrown into our market, would have a || ‘‘ on every nail he drove inte his cabia.” In 1816 
tendency to produce a surplus, and this would | cut nails were selling at wholesale for 11 cents per 
serve to keep down the price. Here would be a} pound. A duty of 3 cents per pound was imposed 
double competition: a competition between the || by the tariff of that year, and the very next year 
foreign and the domestic manufacturers, and a | they went down to 9 cents per pound. The dut 
competition between the domestic manufacturers || was subsequently raised to 5 cents per pound, an 
themselves. The natural tendency of this would | the price of nails has been reduced to 8, 7, 6, 5, 
be to reduce prices. Its operation would be more || and [ believe to 44 cents per pound; that is, less 
or less sudden, according to the character of the || than the protecting duty. This is the hardship of 
manufacture. If it were a costly kind of manu- | the poor man, whose cabin nails excite so much 
facture, or one which required great experience or || sympathy. I am asked, Mr. Speaker, by a gen- 
skill, it would take longer to bring this reduction || tleman near me, whether the nails which sold in 
about. But if the manufacture were of such a na- || 1816 for 11 cents were not wrought nails, and the 
ture ag to require but a little capital or little expe- | nails which have since been sold for the low prices 
rience, the competition and consequent reduction |, mentioned, were not cut nails. I will answer the 
would be more immediate. After making all al- gentleman; they were all cut nails, and nails of 
lowances for fluctuations, from various causes, we |) the same kind—all 4 penny nails—and this on the 
lay it down as a general principle, which will hold | authority of Mr. David Hensaw. He places 
geod, take a number of years in succession, that || wrought nails and cut nails in separate columns. 
duties looking to protection, if they are judiciously | Wrought nails have not been manufactured te any 
iaid, will reduce prices. | considerable extent in this country, and- hence the 
This not only appears evident from the nature |; price of that article has not been materially re- 
of the case, but is sustained by facts taken from, duced. 
official documents. These facts 1 will present for But it may be said that these reductions in 
the consideration of the House. | prices are owing not te a protective Tariff, but to 
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2 a o a —s | duced into machinery. ave no diaposition to 
—_ of = 4 2 = 2 = 4 = | deny that improvements in machinery have done 
j ei Si Si Si si S' %! %/ much to reduce prices. But what has caused this 
nencunan eens = oP s ire 3 d. es improvement? What has given rise to labor- 
Hammers, perdoz..|'2 | 20!7 2! 2515 4| 2514 2: 25) saving machines? The very corapetition which 
Coepenes Sueno ae-t 35 203 2| 25/1 10) 25\t 3) 25) protection had produced, has been the efficient 
Hinges, casi buts pd) 32) 20,2 8} 25)1 2 25) 4} 25|| producing cause of these improvements. That 
Conon er 43 20/5 1 % 2 f a 1 10 % |, Inventive power which has been exerted in perfect- 








— i _**|_ ~ | ing machinery, would have slumbered for ages to 
Here is a list of articles in the iron manufacture, pe as it . for ages past, had not sanaialiaie- 
which shows most conclusively that the duty, by} tures been prosecuted, and necessity, which is the 
producing rene ert has cnanye the | mother of invention, demanded the employment of 
price more than one-half. ave taken these | labor-saving machines. It is to protection that 
prices from documents furnished from the Treasury | we owe pono» aa and to vunginiaials that we 
Department, and I have placed the duty and the | owe those inventions which have aided in the re- 
pene ee yA y Cogs! — _ he I ductions of nes So ato er all, this ae 
0 t y: ave seiectea | tion is mainly to be ascri to protection, and to 
the year 1816, to show the cost of the article before | the industry * hich it stimulates oa to the genius 
the Tariff of that year, and the years 1925 and I which it pe i Si ia % 
ers to show ar oa of hg Tariffs of the a | I regret that this whole subject has been treated 
ceding years. an 32 as the last year contained | as if it were a local qvestion, and as if New-Eng- 
in the documents referred to. This table shows, | land was the only portion of the Union which a 
most conclusively, the wisdom of the protective interested in the subject. This is not a Massachu- 
iT is this principle illustrated by the manu | The enon no, .. meen eee. 
s P e manufactures of Massachusetts could stan 
facture of iron alone. Other articles which have |, with less protection than aon others. In some 
enjoyed protection have also fallen in price. The | of our establishments a larger capital is invested, 
same 4-4 cotton sheetings which, in 1816, sold at) and rich capitalists are engaged. They can ride 
Is. 3d. sterling, could be bought in 1832 for 44d. | out almost any gale—they can stand any ordinary 
sterling per yard. Printed goods costing in 1816,| sturm. In fact, such establishments as those at 
rg Leg’ Tees could py att = 1832 _y rin | Lowell, could perhaps do better with a lower rate 
3. to 23s. per piece. Common blue and white | ef duty; because, in such an event, the small com- 
calico, costing in 1816, 32s. per piece, could be |, petitors would fail; the amount of manufactured 
tat Soe for 12s. or 153. Pet piece. Broad- || goods would diminish; and having the market to 
a er ae = 24s. coul be had in 1832 , themselves, they could command a higher price 
s. 10d. ese facts are all taken from offi- | for their cottons. Pennsylvania and Virginia need 
re Rec a one + roe ia ry i Yomene erg eg a ye “pore Maseachusetts. ae _ 
or by the names of Vavi enskaw, of Boston, |, their iron and ceal; re were imported into the 
ome N. ae dl drag: 3 collectors || city of Boston alone, in 1841, 1,836,818 bushels of 
of these ports, and Mr. Secretary McLane. fereign coal, to the injury ef the coal interest of 
And while I am upon this subject, I have one Ay States. And + tinh is true of all the 
fact more, fer the special consolation of my friend || Middle States, where manufacturing is carried on. 
from South Carolina, who has uttered such doleful || Nay, all the grain-growing States have an interest 
lamentations over the oppression of the poor man, || in this question, as vital as Massachusetts herself. 
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Indeed, if I were to select a State which above all| 
others would be benefited by the protective policy, | 
it would be Virginia. Nature has been most am-| 
ple in her gifts to the Old Dominion. Her beau- 
tiful bays and her navigable rivers are admirably | 
adapted to commerce. Her low lands produce 
the “yellow corn,” which is a great favorite of 
the gentleman before me, (Mr. Wisk.) And, 
while, her low lands furnish food for the support 
of manufacturers further up the country, ske has 
water power ample to drive machinery sufficient to | 
manufacture for a continent. Her mountains are! 
stored with precious minerals, salt, and iron, in| 
abundance. Let her try manufactures, and she! 
would soon find that the interest of her whole peo-| 
ple would be promoted. She would find that the} 
protective policy was uo abstraction, but the most | 
practical thing in the world; and her whole people 
would be in favor of those discriminating duties | 
which are directly recommended in the President’s || 
Message. 

[Here, the hour having arrived, Mr. H. gave! 
way for anadjournment. Oa Thursday, when the 
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subject came up for consideration, he resumed the 
subject, and concluded his speech ] 

Mr. Speaker: the kind indulgence extended to || 
me by the House yesterday, in listening to my re- | 
marks, admonishes me not tu abuse that indulgence | 
by trespassing too much upon their patience this | 
morning. When I gave way for an adjournment | 
yesterday, I had been endeavoring to show that 
proteeting duties, when judiciously laid, tended to) 
reduce prices, and generally produced that effect. | 
This is not invariably the case. If the duty be | 
imposed upon articles which do not come in com- ! 
petition with our own industry, this effect will not | 
be produced; and when the duties are imposed | 
upon those articles the manufacture of which re-| 
quires a large outlay and long experience, the re- || 
duction will net take place immediately. 

But, sir, I shall probably be told, that if an in-/)) 
creased duty tends to reduce prices, it aflurds no| 
protection to the manufacturer, though at the same | 
time it reduces prices. Discriminating duties en-| 
able our own manufacturers to compete with the| 
fureign, by securing them against the policy to 
which foreign manufacturers frequently have re-| 
course, for the sole purpose of destroying eur in-| 
fant establishments. I am aware that it is difficult 
to present an abstract principle clearly to the un-| 
derstanding of the House; and, as the whole sub-| 
ject is one of a practical character, I will illustrate | 
this principle by taking a familiar case. 

An article, now free of duty, is selling in our, 
market for $1 20; the elements which make up} 
this price are these: cost in foreign market $1, | 
cost of importation 10 cents, importer’s profits 10) 
cents—making $1 28. At this price the article 
can be manufactured in this country. Now, let one 
ef our citizens go into the manufacture of this ar- 
ticle, and what will be the result? Why, the for- 
eign manufacturer, who has heretofore enjoyed 
the monopoly of our market, and who is enjoying 
large profits, will immediately put the article at 90 
cents to the American importer—this being the 
cost of the article. He will willingly forego all 
profits for the time being, for the purpose of crush- 
ing the infant establishments in this country; and 
the importer will give one-half of his profits, rather 
than lose this portion of his business. This will 








reduce the price of the article 15 cents, bringing 








it down to $1 05. The American manufacturer 
immediately finds the article in the market at this 
reduced price, which is in fact less than he can 
manufacture the article for. He must, therefore, 
abandon his business, give up his establishment at 
a great sacrifice, and yield the market to the for- 
eign manufacturer, who, finding his new rival de- 
stroyed, will immediately demand the old price, 
and put his article at $1; and the consumer in this 
country will be compelled to pay $1 20, or perhaps 
$1 25, to make up the loss whieh the importer 
and foreign manufacturer sustained dt~ing the pe- 
riod of competition. This is the result when the 
article is free of duty. 

Now, we will take the same article, at the same 
price, both in Europe and America, with protective 
duties. This, added to the former price, $1 20, 
would bring the article to $1 35. The foreign 
manufacturer fears that he shail lose the American 
market ; and consequently, to prevent a surplus in 
his own home market, and to create a surplus 
here, he will at once put his article at cost, 90 
gents; the importer will forego half his profits, 
and take off 5 cents, which will bring the article 


| down to $1 20—the very price which the article 


brought before the duty was imposed. In the 
meantime, the American manufacturer produces 
the article, which he can sell for the same price. 
Here, then, the manufacturer is protected, and the 
consumer has no additional price to pay. The 
importation will not be materially checked; and 
this, with the domestic production, will create a 
surplus, which will tend to a reduction of the price. 
A sharp co. petition will ensue, and necessity, 
that mother of invention, will bring out improve- 
ments in machinery, so that the article can be pro- 
duced ata cheaprate. The skill also which is re- 
quired will enable the manufacturer to turn off the 
article at less expense, and so afford it to the con- 
sumer at a reduced price. Thus, sir, will dis- 
criminating duties protect the manufacturer, and 
at the same time cheapen the article. Is it not 
so? Does not experience justify this position? 
Without a duty, the foreign manufacturer sells at 
the maximum price ; with the duty, he sells at the 
minimum ; without the duty, he could probably re- 
duce his price to destroy our manufacturer ; with 
the duty, he must come down to the lowest price 
to compete with him. 

Gentlemen have spoken of a Protective Tariff as 
an exploded doctrine. An exploded doctrine !— 
When, where, and by whom was this doctrine ex- 
ploded? I demand. It was the doctrine of the 
Constitution. It had the support of the President 
and the first Congress. Yes, sir, General Wash- 
ington, who was President of the Convention which 
formed the Constitutior, in his first message to 
Congress, says: ‘“‘ The advancement of agricul- 
ture, commerce, and manufactures, by all proper 
means, will not, I trust, need recommendation.” 
In compliance with this suggestion, the first Con- 
gress, in their first puvlic act—I say first, for 
though it stands second in the laws, the first act 
was simply an act binding all officers of Govern- 
ment te the Constitution; an act imposing a sel- 
emn oath to adhere to that sacred instrament—the 
first Congress composed in no small degree of the 
very men who formed the Constitution, in their 
first public act employ this language in the pream- 
ble: “ Whereas it is necessary, for the support of 
Government, for the discharge of the debt of the 
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United States, and for the encouragement and 


} thing like the amount of dutiable articles which is 


protection of manufactures, that duties be laid || consumed, by the free pepulation at the North.— 


upon goods, wares, and merchandise imported : 


| Their food and their clothing pay but little duty. 


‘‘ Be it enacted,” &c. This act then goes on to || While all this class of Southern population contri- 
provide for discriminating duties. Now, I care || bute but little to the supvort of the Government, 


not whether these duties be high or low. It is 
sufficient that they were laid to raise a revenue and 
to protect manufactures. I will not go through 


the list of Presidents or precedents on this sub- | 
ject; this has been done by my friend from Ver- | 
mont, [Mr. Stape;] but I will say that every | 
President, from General Washington down to the |) 


present Executive, unless it be the elder Adams, 


industry, and has recommended encouraging man- 


the laboring classes at the North are in the con- 
stant use of these articles which pay a revenue to 
the Government. Their food, their dress, the fur 
niture of their houses, all contribute te the national 
treasury. If we allow that the wealthy portion of 
the Southern population consume an equal amount 
of dutiable articles with the same class at the 


| North, I suppose it will be found true that there is 


has recognised the doctrine of protecting domestic | 





a larger portion of the white population in the 
Southern States who are poor, than will be found 


ufactures. When Washington, the President of || in the Northern States. The eperatives of a cot- 
the Convention that framed the Constitution ; | ton mill eonsume articles paying ten times as much + 


Madison, the writer of that matchless instrument: 


'| duty as the same number of Southern slaves. 


It is 


and Jefferson, the great democratic expounder of || jdle, then, and worse than idle, to pretend that the 


it,concur in the opinion that Congress has the right | 


of protecting manufactures, and sought to exercise | 
it, every modest man should be slow in pronounc- 
ing that doctrine unconstitutional. 

But we are told that the doctrine is exploded. 
When was it exploded, and by whom? It has | 
been recommended by every President, and has | 
been affirmed by every Congress. 


been a living law upon our statute book. 
exploded in 1816, 1824, 1828, or 1832? Let | 
tke acts ef those years speak for themselves. Was | 
it exploded by the famous compromise act? The | 
gentleraan from South Carolina contends that that | 
act discriminates in favor cf manufactures; and 


that act has not yet expired. This explosion, as || 


gentlemen will have it, must, I think, be an event | 
yet future. Or, if it has been exploded at all, it | 


must have been done by the speeches of the gen- | 


tlemen from South Carolina and of New-York, | 


{Mr. McKeon, ] in favor of free trade and direct i 
taxation. Free trade has been extolled as a glo- \ 


rious doctrine, and it has been intimated that, if | 
all men would adopt it, we should have a commer- | 
cial millenium. I regard the doctrine «¢ free trade | 
as nothing more nor less than a part of the system 
of entire non-resistance. Why do not the gentle- 


views, and say that they will not erect forts, build | 


ships, or support armies and navies? The gentle- | 


man frem New-York, in the famous McLeod de- | 


| 
There has been | 


a period in our history, in which this doctrine has || 
Was it | 


r 


| 
' 
} 
} 
} 


‘South is more heavily taxed than the North. The 
' truth is the very reverse of this. From the charac- 


ter and habits of eur population, the burdens of 
taxation must fall more heavily upon the North. 

But, perhaps, it may be said that the free articles 
—those which are used in manufactures—are con- 
sumed at the North more than at the South. This 
may be true. But some of these free articles— 
wool, below § cents, for example—and some ef the 
coarse fabrics are made free, or nearly so, for the 
express benefit of our Southern friends. But we 
have official documents which will decide this 
question. A communication from the Treasury 
Department, submitted to the 26th Congress, giv- 
ing a detailed account of the importations into the 
several States, from the year 1821 to 1839, shows 
that the average rate per cent. actually paid on the 
whole amount of importations, including the free 
as well as the dutiable articles, amounted in Mas- 
sachusetts to 38 per cent. and in South Carolina 
t» only 28 per cent. making a difference of 10 
cent. in favor of South Carolina. And still it is 
represented that the South bears the greater part 
of the burdens of the Government! 

The North, even as compared with the West, 


are taxed the more heavily by impest duties. This 
e i is no object of complaint by Northern men. 
men who advocate this doctrine carry out their || 


It 
arises, not from any inequality in our laws, but 
grows out of the nature of the case. In all new 
countries the inhabitants depend mere upon their 


| own products for food, and are Jess extravagant in 


bate, was belligerent as the rest of us, to say || their dress, than in older settlements. We, upon 
the least; and my friend fram South Carolina is | the seaboard, have more temptations to luxury and 


not disposed to brook insults or injuries, come from 1 


whom they may. Will gentlemen carry out their | 
views, and make no preparation for the defences , 
of the country, on the ground that, if all men | 


extravagance in dressing our persons, and furnish- 


| ing our houses, than our brethren in the Western 
| wilderness. 


We have been told upon this floor that a discrim- 


would be peaceable, we might havea military mil- | inating tariff was a tax upon Southern Jabor, te 


lenium, if the expression be allowable? Whee | 


the gentlemen will go thus far, they may talk ef 
Free trade, but not before. 


| increase Northern capital. 
| mer tell us, is between Northern capital and 
|| Southern labor! 
The gentleman from South Carolina has told us 


The contest, gentle- 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to assail 
no part of the country; but, sir, 1 am compelled 


that millions have been paid to the rich manufac- || to say that the truth is the very reverse of this. It 
turers, and ke has more than intimated that the | js Southern capital against Northern labor. The 


burdens of a tariff fall principally upon the South. | 
As our attention has been called to this subject, let 
us compare the population of the South with the 
population of the North, that we may be able to 
decide this question. Take the cotton-growing 
States, and nearly one-half of their entire popula- 
tion are slaves. Now it cannot be pretended, for 


‘ 





a single moment, that this population consumes any 


| North has frequently been taunted as being rich and 
| grasping. Gentlemen have pointed to our manu- 


facturing villages as evidence that we were fatten- 
ing upon the labor of what they denominate the 
great producing States. But why do gentlemen 
point to our manufacturing villages? Let them 
look to our soil, rough and rugged as it is, am 





compare our cultivated fields with thew exhauste 
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soil and half-cultivated plantations, und ask them- 
selves whether they cannot account for the differ- 
ence, by our habits of industry, and the character 
of the labor we employ. 

Nor is it true that our manufactories are carried 
on or owned by the wealthy, to the extent that gen- 
tlemen weuld represent. Many of our eotton and |; 
woelen mills are owned and operated by men of 
small capital—the laborers in the mills owning a 
portion of the property. Many species of manu- 
factures prosecuted in Massachusetts (and I speak 
of my own State only because I can speak of her 
more understandingly than of any other) require 
but very little capital. We manutacture boots and 
shoes to the amount of $15,600,000 annually.— 
This large sum is to a great extent the product of 
laber. ‘The conversion of a raw hide into shoes is 
produced by human toil. The manufacture of fur-| 
niture and chairs amounts to $1,300,000 annually, | 
and labor is the principal ingredient i in this pre- 
duct. The same is true of hats, which are manv- 
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factured to the amount of about $700,000 per year. 


The annual product of straw bonnets and palm: 


leaf hats is $2,000 (00; and this begins and ends | 
in labor—and labor, too, mostly performed by | 
women and children. By the official statistics of 
Massachusetts, it will be seen that there are pro- | 
roduced annually of these little articles, these | 
ousehold manufactures—such as staw and paim- | 
leaf hats and bonnets—a very large amount. In’ 
some towns, where such articles are manufactured, 
the amount in dollars is éen ¢imes the amount of | 
the population of the town ; and in some few cases | 
twice that amount—that is, a town of 2,000 inhab- | 
itants will produce of straw, palru-leaf, and articles | 
ef this character, $20,000, and in some cases 
$40,000, though, in the latter case, a portion of | 
the article, partly manufactured, was obtained in |, 
the adjacent towns. These articles are, to a great 
degree, the product of labor, and are pet aos 
principally by women and children. And it is by |; 
unremitting toil, by patient and continual applica- | 
tion, that these ‘ad cts are brought forth. By 
means such as these, hundreds of poor families, of | 
lone widows and destitute orphans, are supported. | 
And I would gladly ask my friend from South | 


Carolina whether he can present a picture like |! 
this from his own State ?—whether the females or |, 


the males there will submit to toil like this? He} 
knows that they will not. And still he speaks of | 
our manufacturers as though they were al! men of |, 
overgrown eapital, rolling in luxury and in wealth! 
I will. give the gentleman a specimen of Yankee | 
manufactures. There are gentlemen within fifteen 


wooden ware. And what Mr. Speaker, do you: 
suppose they produce? I will tell you. They 
manufacture pails, and wash-boards, and mop-han- 
dies, and clothes-pins. And where do you suppose 
they find a market for these s/aple commodities? 


I willtell you. They send them into the Western | I have no disposition to array one portion of the 


wilderness! They have actually an agency in| 
Missouri, to which these articles are sent for gale. 
We have another class of manufactures, of a dif- |) 
ferent character. Our cotton, woolen, glass, iron, 


} 


and paper manufactories turr out an annual pro- 
duct about equal to the capital invested. Take all 
our manufactures together, and the annual product 
is at least one-third more than the capital invested. 
Not that the annual product is so much clear gain; 
The interest and insurance on the 


far etherwise. 








| capital wa fabric, the cost of the raw santerial, the 
yo of the labor, and other incidental charges, are 
jall to be deducted. In fact, a company may turn 
‘ off an annual product greater than the capital in- 
vested, and still prosecute their business at a loss. 
| From this view of our manufactures, it will be 
| seen that our fabrics are in a great degree the pro- 
|duct of labor, and not of capital. But how is it 
with the products of the South? Take their great 

|staple, cotton ; of what is that the product? of 
labor or of capital? Of capital, almost exclusively. 
Their lands are capital and their slaves are capital, 
made so by their own laws. In strictness ef speech, 
|they have no labor, in the sense in which that 
word is used, as distinguished from capital, in the 
|production of their cotton crop, if we except the 
‘overseers and the few white men who are empley- 
ed. By the instructions and laws of the South 

their slaves are property—capital in the same 
{| sense that our machinery is; and, when they talk 
of protecting their labor, they mean, if they mean 
any thing, protecting their property. 

In this view of the subject, I claim no originality ; 
Mr. Woodbury, that Northern man with Southern 
princip les—Mr. Woodbury, the late Secretary, 

_whose authority will not be disputed by my friend 

from Sauth Carolina, presents the same view, in 
his Report upon cotton in 1836. He estimates the 
| whole amount of capital employed in the cotton 
culture as follows : 


Capital in lands.......cccccccccssccvcrccsccecscs $312,000,000 
Capital in slaves..... Soscceccocoesococoasesies +--+ 408,600,000 
Capital in horses, cattle. &C........eeeeeeree «+.» 40,400,000 
Floating capital, for taxes, tools, overseers, &c. 30,600,900 





Making a grand total of...... + «+» $771 ,000,000 
With these facts staring them in the face, will 
Sothern gentlemen on this floor have the effrontery 
to tell us that the doctrine of Protection is a cen- 
test between Northern Capital and Southern La- 
bor? It is a contest between Southern Capital, 
or what is made Capital by their laws, and the 
Free Labor of the North. 
The gentleman from South Carolina laments 
that any thing should be said tending to array one 
|part of the Union against the other; and yet in 
the same speech, he speaks of Northern Manufac- 
turers as oppressors, plunderers, robbers. The 
gentleman tells us that, if the protective policy is 
,adhered to, the Constitution will be destreyed ; 
and he more than intimates that the Union will be 
dissolved. I regret that any gentleman should so 
far forget his duty to himself and his country as to 


| speak of dissolving the Union; yes, sir, I am 


more grieved than alarmed at this threat ; it has 


|| been repeated so often that it has lost allits terror. 
or twenty miles of my residence who manufacture |; 


Dissolve the Union! Who would suffer by suck 
an event? I.et gentlemen count the cost before 
| they take a step involving such horrid consequences. 
_I will not dwell upon a subject so painful. But, if 
the Union must be dissolved, be the responsibility 
}upon those who commit the suicidal act. 


| Union against another ; I would strengthen the 
_cord which binds them together. And I believe 
| that the measure before us is one in which we have 
‘a mutnal interest. Let a discriminating tariff be 
| wisely adjusted, distinguishing between luxuries 
and necessaries, between articles which come in 
competition with our own industry and those which 
do not, and it will prove a bond of union, by im- 
parting the greatest good to the greatest number, 
Such a tariff would promote alike the interest of 

















the East and the West, the North and the South, 
and spread prosperity through the land. 





From Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine. 
AN ARGUMENT FOR FREE TRADE. 


BY S. G. ARNOLD. 


WE had supposed that the long and fierce dis- 
cussion, waged for so many years between the ad- 
vocates of protection and Free Trade, had re- 
sulted in a settled preference for the free trade 
policy, and that the same liberal principles which 
originated our glorious Constitution, and which so 
generally pervade all our medes of thinking and 
action, were without further controversy, to govern 
our intercourse with the nations of the world ; ap- 
plying their mysterious but powerful stimulus to 
the interests of production and commerce, and | 
giving a bolder wing to those noble enterprises | 
which have already caused our flag to be unfurled | 
in every clime, and our canvass to whiten every | 
sea. 

But it would seem that we are mistaken. Even 
in this magazine, devoted exclusively to the inter- 
ests of a class of men who are the natural fues of 
monopoly and restriction, several writers have al- 
ready announced themselves as the advocates of 
protection ; and the movements at the capitol and 
elsewhere, indicate that there are those who are 
willing, at the first favorable opportunity, to re- 
vive this long-debated question. Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are particularly pleased to see that |) 
one of the most pepular champions of free trade 
has brought out a volume of essays, written dur-| 
ing the heat of the tariff contest, and embodying | 
most of the arguments which were so successful | 
in overwhelming the “ American System,” and in 1 
bringing about the compromise of 1833. 














We al- | 
lude to the velume on ‘“‘ Free Trade,” by Dr. Ra-} 
guet, published a few months since at Philadel-| 
hia. 
. When nations were from year to year involved | 
in bloody and ruinous wars, it may have been ne-| 
cessary to grant extraordinary enceuragement to || 
particular interests. But this argument in favor || 
of protection, if it ever was sound, cannot row | 
apply to the family of nations. Formerly, when) 
arms was the occupation of the wealthy and the| 
noble, war only was the field of glory and renown. 
From the reign of Numa, the second king of 
Rome, to that of Augustus, in whose time Christ 
was born, a period of nearly 700 years, the tem- 
ple of Janus, which was kept open in war and 
closed in peace, was shut but once, and then for a 
short period only. Immediately subsequent to ihe 
birth of Christ, about 500 years of successive 
wars preceded the fall of the great Roman empire. 
From the ruins of this gigantic people, a multi- 
tude of nations sprang into existence, who, as it 
were, slept upon their arms and kept Europe in a 
state of dreadful commotion for aout a thousand 
years. Then followed the wars of the reforma- 
tion and of Napoleon, deluging the world in blood, 
and stirring up the deepest hate between nations 
separated only by an imaginary line. 
At length, however, these scenes of carnage 
have been succeeded by a period of deep and al- 
most sublime repose. As light, and knowledge, 
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by the inspired prophet, when “they shall beat 
their swords iato ploughshares, and their spears 
into pruning-hooks,” and when “ nations shall not 
lift up sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.” 

For the last ¢wenty-five years, the world has 
enjoyed a calm, unknown to it in any other age. 
Nations have ceased to regard each other with 
that deep and settled hate which once kept them 
involved in continued and disastrous wars; and as 
human liberty has extended, and the people have 
been leit free to check the assumptions of power, a 
barrier has been interposed against the ambitious 
projects of kings, while the free spirit of com- 
merce, winged by the four winds of heaven, bears 
to every clime the olive-branch of peace, and binds 
together the family cf nations with the strong tie 
of interest. 

This tie, always important, is now daily increas- 
ing in power. The application of steam to ocean 
navivation has constituted a new era in the history 
of commerce and of nations. The regularity and 
certainty with which we now receive intelligence 
from all parts of the world, has opened new 
fields of inquiry and enjoyment—has brought the 
knowledge, and customs, and literature of other 
nations to our doors, and produced an exchange of 
thoughts, improvements, views, and feelings, the 
resultof which must be greatly to strengthen these 
ties of interest, and promote the peace and har- 
mony of this great society. If, therefore, the ne- 
cessity ever existed, there is now no longer any 


eccasion fer that extreme selfishness which has 


too often characterized the legislation of different 
governments on the subject of trade: and if free- 
dom is best calculated to stimulate the industry of 
man, and increase the production of nations, there 
is no sufficient cause why it should not be grafted 
on their policy. 

By the political philosopher, the world sheuld 


| be regarded as ene great family, divided, it is true, 


into different branches, but all having substan- 
tially the same interests, and each contributing its 
share tothe general good. Lvery thing around us 
appears te have been constituted with this design. 
The inclination of the earth’s axis to the ecliptic, 
causes an agreeable variety of climates, each of 
which is favorable to its own peculiar production, 
but none of which furnishes all that the wants of 
man in his civilized state require; and as he is 
scattered abroad over every part of the earth’s 
surface, it is evident that without a constant inter- 
communication between the distant parts he would 
be deprived of many enjoyments which he now 
possesses. 

Hence the importance of commerce. Every man 
finds his comforts increased by the productions of 
other countries. When we sit down to our break- 
fast in the merning, and glance over the smoking 
board, we behold at once how largely we are in- 
debted to distant regions for even our commonest 
pleasures. The table on which we eat is probably 
of wood grown in South Anmterica; the cloth which 
covers it is from Ireland; the cups from which we 
drink are from China or England; the knives in 
part from Liverpool, and in part from the deserts 
of Africa: the spoons from the mines of Mexico; 
the coffee which we sip, from the distant island ef 





and commerce have advanced, the arts of peace 
have been cultivated more than those of war, and 





we seem almost to have realized the day foreseen 


Java; the sugar which suits itso admirably to our 
taste, from the island of Cuba. In short, we can 


scarcely open our eyes but they rest on some ar- 
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ticle brought by immense labor and toil—nay, per- 
haps even with risk of life and limb, from some 
far-off clime. 

Now, as the earth rises into hills and sinks inte 
valleys—is cold, and temperate, and hot in different 
portions—it possesses, in every part, a peculiar 
aptness for something which cannot be so readily 
produced elsewhere: and, hence, the amount of 
production on the whole globe would evidently be 
greatest if the peeple of each country would pro- 
duce those things only for which they pessess the 

atest facilities by soil, climate, and location. 
t wouid therefore seem to be the true policy of 
every country to fester the production of those 
things which these advantages render most profita- 
ble, and exchange the surplus which remains after 
supplying the wants of its own population, for the 
productions of cther countries which it cannot so 
readily create. 

Thus the soil and climate of New-York are 
adapted to raising wheat, while they are not 
adapted to raising coffee; on the other hand, the 
soil and climate of Cuba are adapted to raising 
coffee, but not to raising wheat. Now if the labor 
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dustry, is sufficient to make the laborer independ- 
ent. This productiveness ef the soil repays the 
toils of the husbandman so handsomely, that many 
branches of business which can be carried on to 
profit in other countries, cannot be proseeuted 
here, because land being so cheap, and agricultura} 
pursuits so agreeable and profitable, they offer a 
richer reward than those ether pursuits. This 
circumstance necessarily fixes the rate of wages 
higher here than in most other countries. The 
fertility of the soil has the effect of a labor-saving 
machine, and its cheapness brings it withia the 
means of a vast number of persons. 

This being true, it follows that many branches 
of production to which our soil and climate are 
not entirely unfriendly, cannot be prosecuted here 
to any great extent while commerce is unfettered 
by restrictive laws. Because, if the farmer can 
produce more sugar by raising wheat and ex- 
changing with the West India planter, than he can 
by cultivating it in hothouses, it is clearly his in- 
terest to do so; and long experience has shown 
that men are not very apt to go counter te theix 
interests. 
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of a New-York farmer in one day would produce 
a hundred pounds of flour, while the same labor | 
would not produce a pound of coffee, and if the 
labor of a West India planter would, in the same | 
time, produce twenty-five pounds of coffee, but not 
a single pound of four, it would clearly be to the | 
advantage of both to apply themselves to the pro- 
duction most congenial to their several climates 
and make a friendly exchange, as the farmer 
would, by that means, obtain more coffee and the 
_ planter more fleur. 
But there are certain political philosophers who 


‘ contend that it would be better for every country | 


to foster as great a variety of products as possible, 
and that if the soil, climate, or other circumstance 
prevents their creation as cheaply as they can be 
produced elsewhere, Government should protect 
them against the competition of those places where 
the facilities of production are greater, by a duty 
so large as at least to put them on a footing with 
their neighbors. Thus, if a pound of sugar can 
be made in Jamaica for three cents, and in Lou- 
isiana for six cents, it is urged that Government 
should lay a duty of three cents on foreign sugar, 
80 as to raise the price within the United States to 
six cent : by which means the planters ef Louisiana 
will be enabled to employ his lands in the cultiva- 
tion of sugar. 

Believing that this principle of protecting par- 
ticular interests by discriminating duties, is detri- 
mental to the interests of society, injurious to pro- 
duction and cemmerce, and unworthy of the en- 
lightened age in which we live, we shall devote 
the remainder of these pages to a further examina- 
tion of the fallacies on which it is founded. We 
regard it— 

I. As unjust and oppressive. 

II. As offering a bouaty to smuggling and fraud. 

ILI. As injurious to production, commerce, and 
national wealth. 

I. It is unjust and oppressive. Our country is, 
in many respects, inore fortunately situated than 
others. We have a vast domain of wild and fer- 
tile lands which invite the hand of industry “to 
lop their wanton growth,” and which can be pur- 
chased at $1 50 per acre. A very small capital, 


But it so happens that in certain parts of our 
country, sugar can be produced to the same extent 
without the aid of hothouses, but not with the 
same facility, that is, as cheaply as it can be pro- 
duced in the West Indies. This is the case in some 
parts of Louisiana. But the Louisianian cannot 
cempete with the West Indian, because the lands 
of the latter, being better adapted to the culture of 
sugar, yield with more certainty and in greater 
abundance: hence he is enabled to undersell him 
in the market. To prevent this unequal competi- 
tion, Congress interposes its shield of protection 
and lays a duty on foreign sugar, by means of which 
the price is raised se high within the bounds of 
the United States, that the Louisianian is enabled 
te carry on the cultivation without loss. 

Now we contend that this interposition of Con- 
gress is both urjust and oppressive. Ist. It is 
unjust, because it is imposing a tax en all the pur- 
suits of industry—that is, on all the consumers of 
sugar within the United States—for the purpose 
of favoring a particular branch of production, 
which we think Government has no right to do. 
2d. It is oppressive, because the tax so levied is 
no benefit, but a positive injury to community, the 
consumer parting with his money without any re- 
muneration whatever. If, in consequence of this 
duty, sugar is made dearer by three cents a pound, 
then whoever consumes a pound ef sugar contri- 
butes three cents towards sustaining the Louisiana 
planter in a business which, after all, yields him 
only the average profits of other pursuits, The 
money might, therefore, for all the benefit which it 
accomplishes, be just as well thrown into the sea. 

In coming to this conclusion, we must, of course, 
keep the idea of protection separate from that of 
revenue. All governments must be supported, 
and taxes for that purpose are well applied. A 
tax for protection is for an object entirely different, 
and levied for a particular end. Consequently, 
then, as all the consumers pay the protective duty 
without receiving any equivalent for their money, 
they are grossly wronged; and the whole matter 
can be regarded in no other light than that of 
oppression. 

II. It offers a bounty to smuggling and fraud. 








therefore, joined with habits of sobriety and in- 





We have seen that the object of pretection is to 
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increase the price of the protected article. If it 
does not accomplish this, it can be no protection. 
Now the increase of price which follews the pro- 
tecting duty, frequently amounts to 50 and 100 
per cent. Consequently, if a yard of cloth which 
is worth only one dellar in Canada, can, by this 
obstruction to free trade, be sold in New-York for 
two dollars, there is an indirect bounty of ene d i- 
dar per yard offered by Government for every 
yard of cloth which shall be surreptitiously con- 
veyed across the line. It is true that this is an 
offence against the laws, and punishable accerd- 
ingly; but as the prospect of gain is great, there 
are always to be found persons who are willing to 
incur the risk, and who would think it no great 
crime tu take a sleigh-ride into Canada in order tu 
accommodate their neighbors with goods at half 
the price of regular importation. 

The same motive is furnished for muking false 
entries, false invoices, and false oaths at the Cus- 
tom-House. There are many persens who would 
shudder at the idea of committing a fraud on the 
customs, if the duty demanded was moderate, and 
only for the support of government, who, with a 
much larger bribe before them, would easily recon- 
cile them-elves to what is called a Custom-House 
oath. Hence the litigation, the seizures, the 
frauds, of which we hear so much, about the pre- 
cincts of a Custom-House. Hence, also, the 
smuggiing which is carried on along our extended 
frontier. This is a perplexing evil to al! govern- 
ments ; but under a system of protection and high 
duties, is particularly inconvenient. 

One of the Secretaries of the Treasury, in his 
annual report, states that during the seven years 
preceding 1828, we had exported more spices than 
we had imported. Now this is an article not pro- 
duced in the United States, and which is largely 


consumed. This statement consequently shows || 


how large a quantity must have found its way 
through other channels than those of the Cus- 
tom-Houses. Dr. Raguet, in ene of bis essays 
on this subject, written in 183], says: “ We have 
lately made some inquiries on this subject, from 
persons who have traveled in Great Britain and on 
the continent of Europe, and their testimory has 
satisfied us that in the intercourse between France 
and England every thing is smuggled by travelers 
that can possibly be concealed. People that would 
not, for the world, defraud an individual vut of six 
pence, have no hesitation in pocketing six pounds 
which ought by law to go into the public treasury. 
And not only does this practice extend to the in- 
ferior and middling classes of people, to whom 
the saving is an object in a pecuniary point of view, 
but to people of the highest rank and fortune. 
Even ladies, in crossing the channel, are in the 
habit of concealing upon their persons laces, 
jewelry, and articles of valuable clething; and, 
what is the worst of it, no stigma of disgrace is 
attached to such a transaction; and in the politest 
circles of society the illicit introduction of foreign 
goods is spoken of by them without any reserve, 
or the slightest sense of their having been guilty of 
a dishonest act.” 

In another part of the same piper he further 
_ Says; “A gentleman, lately from England, has 

assured us that goods can be insured from London 
to Paris by the way of Ostend, against all the 
risks attendant upon smuggling, for seven and a 
half per centum. All through South America and 








the West Indies, smuggling is carried on upon a 
most extensive scale, and itis known to every body, 
and excites no compunctions, except those which 
arise from fear of detection.’’ Such, then, is the 
inevitable effect of a long perseverance in the 
poliey of high and tempting duties. They invite 
a disregard of the laws, offer an indirect bounty 
to deceit and fraud, lower the standard of public 
morals, and decoy men unwittingly into the paths 
of dishonor and crime. 

III. Itis injurious to production, commerce, and 
national wealth. 

Ist. To production. We have seen, elsewhere, 
that the aggregate production of the earth would 
be greatest if the people of each country would 
create only those products to which their location, 
soil, and climate, are most favorable ; that is, 
| which yield them the greatest amount of profit ; 
,;and this, we suppose, will not be denied. The 
|question then arises, whether a system of Free 
Trade or protection is best calculated to forward 
| this result. 
| Itis contended by the advocates of restriction 
|that protection is the most powerful stimulus 
| which can be applied to the production of a cour- 
| try. Mr. Greeley, a writer of acknowledged ability, 

and possessing a remarkable command of facts, 
in an article which appeared in one ef the early 
| numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine, (vol. 1, page 
'53,) takes this view of the matter: “Is it,” he 
j asks, “commercially expedient that the great pro- 
‘ducing interests of the country be fostered and 
‘simulated to their highest possible activity and 
‘force, or that they be left entirely to take care of 
| themselves, and in each department to encounter 
the depressing and disastrous rivalry of whatever 
| portion of the globe may be able to undersell our 
| productions in its particular staple ?’’ 
Here Mr. Greeley evidently regards protection 
as the agent which is to stimulate to the “ highest 
possible activity’’ the producing interests of the 
| country; and in a subsequent article (Merchants’ 
Magazine, vol. 1, page 413,) he explains the man- 
ner in which this is to be accomplished. He says, 
‘‘ Let me now adduce some illustrative examples; 
| we all know that certain bounties are paid by our 
| Government to our citizens engaged in the cod and 
| mackerel fisheries ; will my opponent contend that 
no more fish are caught than there would be if no 
| bounties were given? Again; until very recently, 
| Maine was a timber-cutting and commercial State, 
‘her bread-stuffs being in a great part purchased 
from abroad. In 1836, (I believe,) her Legisla- 
ture enacted that a bounty should be paid here- 
_after to the producers of wheat within the territory. 
Under the operation of that act, in the course of 
two or three years, the annual preduction of wheat 
|in Maine has been quadrupled. New, my oppen- 
ient will not dery that this act is clearly a pro- 
tective one, and directly in the teeth of the “ Free 
Trade” principles which Maine has ever pro- 
fessed to cherish. ae. 

Certainly no one can doubt that this is a@ pro- 
tective measure, ner that it has had the effect to 
increase the production of wheat in Maine. But 
it by no means proves that the aggregate produc- 
tions ef Maine have been benefited. Men cannot 
work in the field and on the fishing banks at the 
same time; they cannot raise potatoes and wheat 
at once on the same field. Consequently they are 














obliged to choose between employments. The 
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bountie- fish and wheat made these branches || 
of bus: . ss more profitable than some others, and || 
men wid understood this, left the less procitable | 
for that which paid them better. But there is no 
evidence here that the entire amount of produc- 
tions in Maine was increased by its bounty to the 

wheat-growers.” Mr. Greeley seem to have been i 
aware that this objection would be urged against || 
his argument, and he therefore guards itas follows: | 

‘« My opponent, then, has no chance of escape | 
from the nawural conclusion, but through the pre- 
sumption that the skill and labor employed in the 
pre .uction of wheat have been diverted from some } 
other equally profitable employment; that there- 
fore Maine has gained nothing by her protective 
— But is this presumption justified by fact? 

ill any man seriously contend that if Maine had 
not raised the two millions of bushels extra of 
wheat, during the last three years, she would | 
necessarily have produced something in its stead 
ef equal or greater value? J trust not.” 

We could have wished that Mr. Greeley had 
drawn from his inexhaustible store of facts some- | 
thing a little more satisfactory than is contained in || 
his last three words, as without them we must}! 
still come tu the conclusion that Maine has, in fact, | 
been the loser by her “ protective policy,’’ The } 
reason why wheat was not raised before the be-! 
stowment of this bounty, was because the wheat | 
culture was less profitable than some other modes | 
ef industry. The bounty had the effect to raise it } 
te the general average, and consecuently to in- |) 
vite the culture. Had the bounty been paid by 4 
the king of France, it is possible that Maine} 
might not have been the loser. It was, however, || 
taxed in some way on her own citizens, and was | 
therefore merely taken from the pockets of one || 
class to be put into those of another; and if, after |) 
all, wheat cannot be raised in Maine cheaper than || 
it can be procured by exchange, she has, clearly, || 
been the loser by her “ protective pelicy.”’ 

Te illustrate this position. A farmer in Maine 
can raise on a certain piece of land $25 worth ot }} 
potatoes, and only $20 worth of wheat. It is con- || 
sequently to his interest to raise potatoes. But if 
the wheat bounty was sufficient to raise the value 
of his crop from $20 to $25, it would then be in- ji 
different to him whether he raised wheat or pota- | 
toes, inasmuch as his profits would be the same in| 
either case. But ‘though he is, individually. 
just as well off by turning his attention to the cul- 
ture of wheat, yet it is evident that this ground § 
has produced less value. His wheat is, afier all, | 
worth only $20. He is a loser to the amount of | 
$5 onhis crop, but the State has kindly come for- 
ward to make up his loss. The wheat-growers of } 
Maine, then, are not, as a class, losers by their; 
change of occupation ; but the State, that is, the tax- 
payers, are losers to the full amount of the bounty. 

Now. what is true of protection in Maine, is 
true of protection anywhere else. The article 
protected can be procured by exchange cheaper } 
than it can be produced, and the protective duty i- 4 
laid to make it so dear as to give the advantage to 
the home producer. It was not produced hefore 
because some other mode of industry was more 
profitable. The duty raises it to the general ave- 
rage, and consequently the producer suffers no loss, 
although really engaged in a losing business, the 
community having agreed to sustain him, that is, 
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To illustrate this point still further, we will 
suppose that a certain kind of cleth which can be 
obtained of the New-York importer under a system 
of Free-Trade at $3 per yard,.cannot be produced 
by the manufacturer, with fair profits, for less than 
$4. In order to protect him against this foreign 
competition, a duty is laid of one dollar per yard, 
and now the cloth can be profitably made. We 
will suppose that under this artificial stimulant the 
goeds are preduced to the amuunt of 100,000 
yards per annum; is the general production of the 
country increased—that is, is the country made 
richer by this result? Most clearly not. But, on 
the other hand, production is less; that is, the 
country is poorer by at least the additional price 
ef the cloih; that is, by $100,000. The manu- 
facturer was all the time doing a losing business. 
He made cloth which, with tair profits, cost him 
$4 per yard, but which was really worth but $3. 
The loss on the whole was therefore $100,000, 
which was made up te him by the consumers, who 
paid the dollar per yard extra, and were therefore 
made just so much poorer by the protective duty. 

But this is by no means the extent of the mis- 
chief. The increase of price caused by the pro- 
tective duty has diminished its consumption, and 
still farther affected production by injuring our 
foreign market. To illustrate this position, let it 
be supposed that under a systern of Free Trade, 
and before the price of this cloth was increased by 
the policy of protection, the consumption amounted 
to 300,000 yards. Of course a great many per- 
sons who can afford to buy cloth at $3 cannot 
afford to buy it at $4, and we will therefore sup- 
pose that the consumption has diminished from 
300,000 to 200,000, and that now 100,000 yards 
are imported and 100,000 manufactured. Here, 
then, we have at once a falling off in our imports 
of 200,000 yards of cloth. Now this 200,000 
yards was procured of Great Britain in exchange 
for 16,000 bales of cotton produced in one of our 
Southern States. What becomes of the market 
for this cotton? We refuse to take cloth for it as 
formerly, and our cotton market is consequently 
injured, and its price reduced. Hence our policy 
is suicidal. We stimulate the production of ar- 
ticles whieh we cannot produce to advantage, and 
injure the production of others to which our soil 
and climate are particularly adapted. 

Again; protection is further injurious to pro- 
duction by increasing the cost of the articles pre- 
duced. In order to compete successfully with 
other nations, we must be able to exchange with 
them en as favorable terms as others; that is, we 
must sell as low. If we can eell lower, so much 
the greater is our advantage. Thus, if it costs nine 
cents to raise a pound of cotton, and we can, at 
that price, compete with other nations, we should 
at eight cents be able to undersell them and supply 
the market; whereas, at fen cents, we should be 
driven out of the market. The cos/ of production 
is, therefore, a matter of great importance. Now 
it is clear that if the price of goods consumed be 
very much increased, the efi-ct must be to increase 
the cost of production. A duty on iron adds to 
the cost of machinery made of iron—en wool and 
cloth, to the cest of wearing apparel—en the sup- 
plies of the table, to the daily expense of living. 
It fellows, therefore, that to the whole extent 
which protection increases the cost of production 
is the country the loser and production injured. 
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2d. Protection is injurious to commerce. This 5] to it ton for 7} persons. In 1830 it had further 


ition follows se naturally from the last, that we 
should hardly have given it a distinct place had 
it not been so stoutly denied by the advocates of | 
protection. ‘‘ The direct object of commerce,”’ 
says Barnard, (Merchants’ Magazine, vol. 1. page 
12,) ‘‘is the exchange of commodities. Of course 
there must be commodities to be exchanged; and 
the more ef them there may be, the more con- 


siderable will be the business and the profits of | 


exchange.”’ If this be true, whatever favors pro- |! 
duction sdvances the prosperity of commerce ; 
and, On the other hand , whatever injures produc- 
tion retarda its prosperity. 

It is contended, however, by the advocates of |, 
restriction, that the pretective policy is beneficial 
tocommerce. Mr. Greeley, in one of the articles 


already alluded to, (vol. 1, page 58,) in speaking of | 


the Free Trade school of politicians, says: ‘‘ Their 
fears of a destruction or signal decline of com- 
merce under the influence of the protective policy || 
have been shown to be utterly delusive. Take the | 
ten years when that policy was predominant— 
from 1824 to 1834—and its friends may safely |) 
defy its opponents to show any ten successive 
years when commerce was so uniformly, generally, | 
and onwardly prosperous.” 

Of course we do not know on what information || 
Mr. Greeley has based this conclusion. But we 
have carefully examined the official tables of ex- 
ports and imports, tonnage, &c., and do not find | 
that they sustain his view of the case. The ave- 
rage of our exports, for instance, for the ten years 
preceding 1808, at which time the embargo was 
laid, was $81,670,872, which is something more 
than $13 50 per head for the whole population. | 
The average from 1817 to 1823 inclusive, under 
the operation of the Tariff of 1816, was $76,088,- 
798, or about $8 per head for the population. The | 
average for the period mentioned by Mr. Greeley, 
viz., from 1824 to 1833 inclusive, was $81,254,- 
302, or about $6 50 per head for the population. 
The average from 1234 to 1639 inclusive, under 
the gradual reduction of the compromise act, and 
still burdened in part by the restrictive policy, is 
$116,494,722, or about $7 per head for the popu- 
lation. 

Now it will be seen at a glance, that so far from 


exhibiting the greatest commercial prosperity, the || 


ten year- spoken of by Mr. Greeley were really | 
the most depressed of any since the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, unless it may be those 
which followed the restrictions of 1808, and those 
which are included in the war of 1812, which we 
have not taken the trouble to calculate. It will | 
also be seen that the ten years of Free Trade 
prior te 1808 were those of the greatest commer- 
cial activity, the exports, as compared with the |) 
population, being just about twice as great as 
they were in tke period specified by Mr. Greeley. 
It is worthy of observation, tov, that since the pas- 
sage of the cumpromise act, notwithstanding the 
depressing state of the times, our foreign com- 
merce has felt the stimulus of Free Trade and ex- 
perienced a gradually progressive increase. 

If we turn our attention to the statistics of ton- 
nage, we shal! meet with precisely the same result. 
During the two active years immediately suc- 
ceeding the peace of 1814, under the operatiors 
of Free Trade, our tonnage amounted to about | 
ton for6 1-5 persons In 1820 it had decreased 


| decreased to 1 ton for 10§ persons. Whereas, in 
' 1838, it had again increased to 1 ton for about 8 
persons. There are, however, defects in the tables 
of tonnage which in some measure impair their 
| usefulness. They are, nevertheless, good collateral 
| testimony, and in conjunction with the tables of 
| export and import, seem to show that Mr. Greeley 
| has, by some means, been led into error. 
| But all statistics aside, it is, we think, quite 
| evident that protective duties can render no aid to 
commerce. We have seen that commerce subsists 
/upen production. A large crop of cotton, or wheat, 
or rice, or tobacco, must necessarily give rise to 
|more commercial transactions than a small one; 
| and if it be true, as we think we have conclusively 
1 shown, that the protective policy diminishes pro- 
duction, then it follows that it is also injurious to 
| commerce. Dr. Raguet justly observes that the 
high duty system diminishes both exports and im- 
|ports. “ It diminishes imports by raising the 
price of the imported commodity to the consumer. 
No nation can afford to consume as many foreign 
| goods at high prices as at low priees, since every 
! man’s income is limited, and the extent to which 
‘he can buy is limited by ‘his income.” It dimin- 
‘ishes his exports “in consequence of depriving 
|| foreign nations of the power to pay for them. Ifa 
| man who has an article for sale refuses to take in 
‘exchange for it the only commedity which others 
have to offer, he cannot possibly sell. The same 
'is the case with a nation. Jf a nation imports 
|foreign articles to the extent of fifty millions of 
‘dollars, can she do this but in consequence of 
, selling fifty millions worth of her produce? The 
answer must be in the negative. And if the pro- 
| position be true in whole, must it not be true in 
_part? If, for example, she refuses to purchase 
, beyond the extent of twenty-five millions of dol- 
| lars, must not her exports be at the same time re- 
| duced to twenty-five millions?” 
| President Wayland is, if possible, still more 
‘clear on this point. ‘I think,” says he, “‘ it is teo 
| obvious to need remark that duties on imports can 
| have no favorable effect on exchange. Their only 
_eflvct must be to raise the price of products, and of 
course to diminish the ability in both parties to 
| exchange. Every one knows that the exchanges 
between two places are diminished by any natural 
obstacle to the communication. If a road were 
so bad that it cost five dollars per hundred weight 
| to transport merchandise between two places, every 
‘one knows that exchanges between these places 
‘would be fewer than they would be if the road 
were improved so that transportation ceuld be 
t effected for twenty-five cents per hundred weight. 
| Now it makes no difference whether this addi- 
tienal four dollars and seventy-five cents be the 
result of the badness of the road, or of a transit 
| dnty between the two places. The diminution of 
‘exchange which it causes will be precisely the 
‘same. And in conclusion he adds, ‘ [ therefore 
{think it evident that Gevernment can do nothing 
| to facilitate exchanges by means of discriminating 
duties.” 

3. Protection is injurious to national wealth. If 
what we bave said under the two preceding heads 
be true, this is a postulate which scarcely requires 
proof. National wealth is the aggregate of the 
individual wealth ef a nation. And although it 
may be true that certain classes of individuals are 
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benefited for a season by protective laws, yet the 
aggregate wealth of the nation is diminished. 

If an article requires protection in order to de- 
fend it against foreign competition, that circum- 
stance alone is sufficient proof that it cannot be 
produced as cheaply as it can be imported. The 
object of the protective duty is to raise the price 
in order that the production may become profita- 
ble; and if it does not accomplish this, it affords 
no protection. But the protective duty and con- 
sequent increase of price do not diminish the cost 
ef production. The article can therefore be pro- 
duced no cheaper now than before: it must con- 
sequently still be produced at a loss, but the less is 
borne by the whole community, who are taxed to 
the amount of the increased price for that purpose. 
Hence it is cledr that the whole community, that 
is, the nation, sustains a loss at least equal to the 
additional price eaused by the protective duty, and 
that therefore protection is injurious to national 
roealth. 

But we are told that, by producing articles at 
home, we shall save to the country a large amount 
of money which would otherwise go abroad ; and 
which, if retained at home, would greatly add to 
the wealth of the nation. Thus, a few years age, 
our minister at Constantineple, in recommending a 
new mode for the production of silk, expressed a 
hope, “ by a gradual introduction of its culture 
among us, to save, in the end, millions of money 
which finds its way to this side of the Atlantic.”’ 

This doctrine of saving money is one of those 
popular fallacies which are but too prevalent on 
the subject of national wealth. It should be re- 
membered that commerce is an exchange of equiva- 
lents; an exchange which is equally beneficial to 
both parties. Now it makes no sort of difference 
whether this exchange is effected by means of 
money or of goods, as in either it is made value 
for value. If a man wants a hat more than he 
wants five dollars, he is none the poorer for part- 
ing with his money. The loss or gain, therefore, 
which would attend the home production of silk, 
must depend on something else besides the mere 
passage ef money across the Atlantic. 

The hatter who should undertake, to save money 
by making his own boots, would be regarded as a 
very poor economist; as every body knows that 
he could procure more boots by giving his un- 
divided attention to his own business, and ex- 
changing products with the bootmaker, thaa he 
could by dividing his time between boots and 
hats. So, as it regards the culture of silk—the 
saving to the country will depend on the fact 
whether more silk can be obtained by raising 
cotton, or wheat, or tobacco, than by cultivating 
mulberries and propagating silkworms. If it costs 
more to produce the silk than to procure it by ex- 
change, it is clearly no saving to the country 

Another fallacy, quite as common as the last, is, 
that protection is necessary to encourage domestic 
induntry. Thus we often hear it asked, when 
articles of luxury are brought iato the country for 
the rich, ‘‘ Why such men do not encourage home 
manufactures,and give encouragement to domesiic 
industry?” At first view, this position may ap- 
pear quite natural. But let us examine it a little 
more closely. These articles have been procured 
abroad in exchange for American products, and 
are therefore just as much the result of American 
industry as if they had been produced at home. 
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Who will say that the iaborer, who, at the end of 
the week, exchanges his wages for u coxt, has not 
procured it by his own industry just as much as if 
he had fabricated it with his own hand ? 

Further: let us suppose that a wealthy farmer 
of New-York chooses to clothe his family in the 
richest kind of silk. He could do it in two ways. 
He might, lst, employ a dozen men to plant mul- 
berries, and carry on the manufacture on his own 
farm; or, 2d, he might set theee men te ploughing 
his fields and producing a crop of wheat. The 
wheat thus raised, he would exchange with a 
southern planter for cotton, and this cotten he 
would exchange with the French merchant for silk. 
Who will say that the foreign silk is not just as 
much the product ef American industry as theugh 
it had been made directly by the laborers of the 
New-York farmer ? 

But it is said, again, that although under a pro- 
tective policy, we may ke obliged at first to ask a 
higher price for our productions ; yet having once 
introduced them, they will, in the erd, become 
cheaper by competition than before, and that we 
shall finally reap a benefit from protection. To 
this we answer, Ist, that if the scil, climate, &c., 
present natural obstacles to the production of any 
article, no competition can ever make it profitable; 
and, 2d, that all things being as favorable as in 
other countries, except labor and capital, still, as 
no competition can ever reduce prices below the 
cost of production, and as these circumstances 
must cortinue to influence the cost of production 
while they remain, the protective policy can have 
no favorable effect in lowering prices. 

In a country like ours, where every thing is pro- 
gressive, an article which may not be profitably 
produced may be at some future time, when cupital 
shall have become more abundant, and labor less 
productive. To attempt to anticipate that time by 
means of the foreing system of provection car 
never prove advantageous to a country, as it must 
inevitably be attended with public loss, and by in- 








juring the accumulating capital of the nation have 


a direct tendency to put off that time te a more 


| distant day. 


Besides, it must not be forgetten that our situa- 
tion, located, as we are, some thousands of miles 
from tke most producing nations, is itself a satural 
protection, and that this pretection is still further 
increased by the duties which are required for the 
support of governmert. These give us an edvan- 
tage without the special interposition of the State, 
which is quite sufficient to stimulate our enter- 
prising citizens tothe pursuit of wealthin every mode 
of industry which offers the least prospect of success 

In shert, we are fully satisfied that the only sure 
guide to wealth and prosperity is FREEDOM, entire 
and unrestricted FREEDOM. It is, we think, @ 
great mistake for governments to compel men into 
this or that mode of production. We believe it to 
be no part of their duty; and it seldom fails of 
leading, in the end, to disaster and ruin. Under 
a system of Free Trade, men are guided by the 
instinct of their own interests, and the cotton plan- 
ter, the wheat-grower, the manufacturer, the black- 
smith, hatter, shoemaker, tanner, &c., all fix them- 
selves in such situations as they believe will be 
most profitable to themselves; and unless they 
greatly mistake their own interests, their choice 
will be best calculated to produce the greatest 
amount of products to the country. 
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The best protection, then, is the protection of ‘ 
all men in their persons and property—the pro- | 
tection of society by means of general education— | 
and the pretection of our flag wherever it shall be | 
unfurled to the fuur winds of heaven. It is such | 
protection which gives nerve to enterprise, spirit | 
to industry, and wing to commerce; and which is | 
destined to carry forward our country in that mighty | 
and glorious progress which she has commenced | 
with such Herculean and lofty strides. 








REMARKS ON “FREE TRADE.” 
A REPLY TO THE FOREGOING. | 
By H. Greevey. | 


THE article entitled “ Free Trade,”’ in the num- 
ber of the Merchants’ Magazine for March, seems | 
to require some notice at the hands of the advo- 
cates of discriminating duties, of whom I am one. 
Embodying, as it does, all the plausible but often | 
delusive commonplaces by which the interests of 
British manufacturers have hitherto been sus- | 
tained in our own country, at the expense of the | 
welfare of American farmers and artisans, it | 
would be difficult to touch every peint on which |! 
observation is desirable, without extending this | 
article to an exceptionable length. Instead of | 
answering it in detail, therefore, I shall endeavor | 
to grapple with its principles, and show wherein || 
they are at variance with the true interests of the 
country. 

The writer wholly misstates, and probab’y, mis- | 
conceives the principles and views of the advocates 
of the protective policy. To prevent a recurrence 
of this misapprehension, let me briefly set forth 
the grounds on which we stand. 


I. We who advocate pretection maintain, that 
many a branch of industry for which the country | 
is admirably adapted, may vet, in its infancy, and | 
in the absence of information or experience with 
regard to it, and of proper implements and facilities | 
for its prosecutien, not afford an adequate reward | 
of itself to those who engage in it, exposed to ar | 
unequal competition with the long-established, | 
vastly productive, and prosperous rival interests | 
of older countries. We hold that, in such cases, 
the government may eften confer a vast benefit on 
the whole nation by extending to the struggling 
infant its fostering, protecting aid, by means of a 
discriminating duty on the importation of the 
foreign article. We insist that, though in such 
case the cost to the domestic consumer may fora 
short time be enhanced, yet it will very soon be re- 
duced telow the price at which it had hitherto | 
been afford:d, and thus a positive saving, even in 
the narrowest view of the question, be effected. 

Need I illustrate this general position? Who, 
that understands the origin of the silk culture ef 
France—long since the discovery of America— | 
and its growth under the fostering influence of | 
high protecting duties, until it now needs them no_ 
longer, can ask for demonstration? Nay, the ori- | 
gin of the cotton culture in this country is substan- |, 
tially, aud that of the cotton manufacture is di-| 
rectly, in point. Each was unprofitable at the | 
outset, and only sustained by duties on the foreign | 
competition, or the still more stringent protection || 
of embargoes and war. Yet, now loth ealkare | 
and manufacture may safely defy the world to 
compete with them on perfectly equal terms— 





taking into account the relative cost ef labor in 
this and ether countries. 

Is the applicability of this principle exhausted? 
By no means. I firmly believe it might as well be 
applied to the culture and manufacture of silk now 
as to those of cotton forty years ago, and that a 
discriminating duty on imported silk, sufficient to 
induce our people to embark with energy in the 
home production, weuld diminish the actual cest 


, of the silks worn in this country, even within ten 


years. De not recorded facts justify this expecta- 


‘tion? But— 


II. We contend that the high, invidious pro- 


| tecting duties of the nations with which we prin- 


cipally trade, and ef nearly all the countries of the 
civilized world, absolutely constrain usto take care 
of our own producing interests. We assert that, 
waiving the question of the policy of protecting 
duties per se, in the actual condition of things, 
and in view of the legislation and policy of other 
nations, we must stand by our own producers, or 
permit them to be trampled under the ruthless feet 
of British and French interests. 

Let us illustrate this point. We now take 
some thirty millions’ worth per annum of the silks, 
wines, and spirits of France, at very low rates 
of duty. She takes in return our cotton at a low 
rate, because she must do so or ruin her manu- 
facturers by exposing them to a disadvantageous 
competition with those of other natiuns; but nearly 
all our staples are taxed exorbitantly on entering 
her ports; tobacco about a thousand per cent, and 
most ether American products so high as to form 
a virtual prohibition. The effect of this need not 
be stated. 

So in our intercourse with Great Britain. That 


| country is kind encugh to send us ship-leads of 
treatises and reperts, showing the incomparable 


excellence and policy of Free Trade; but she taxes 
our productions an average of fifty per cent on 


| their cest, while we tax hers twenty. The inevi- 


table consequence is a continual and increasing in- 
deltedness on our part, and a haughty commercial 
ascendancy on hers. Our merchants and banks 
often stand at her mercy; a turn of the screw in 
the Bank of England bowls them all down in a 
trice, and fills the whole land with disaster. The 
price which our great staples shall bear, and the 
extent to which our internal improvements shall 
be prosecuted, are kindly settled for us in London. 
Now, I am well aware that other influences enter 
inte and modify this state of things ; but the fun- 
damental evil consists in our buying more of our 
stepmother than we sell to her, under the opera- 
tion of her higher rates of duty. 

A recent writer on India, who had no reference 
to the question I am now discussing, corrobo- 
rates these statements entirely. He is consi- 
dering the poverty, misery, decline of India, 
and tracing their causes. The primary and 
greatest he unhesitatingly declares to be the dis- 
criminating duties of England, by which country 
her trade is mainly monopolized. He says that 
the average impost on British goods sold in India 
is about fire per cent; on the productions of India 
exported to England, nearly or quite one hundred 
percent. Under the eperation of this monstrous 
inequality, India is drained of her specie, and im- 
poverished day by day. No country, he bluntly, 
but with obvious truth, observes, could withstand 
the ruinous influences of such a disparity. But 
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the simple man 

can “Free Trade” theorists. They would have | 
told him, that poor, depressed India had only to 
receive the products of other nations free of duty, | 
and let her own products take care of themselves, | 
and all would go on swimmingly with her. Alas! 
that logic could not feed the bungry and clothe the 
naked !—what an excellent thing it weuld be! 

I will try to briag this matter home to the un- 
derstanding of my opponent, if the self-compla- 
ceney with which he retails the dicta of Mr. | 
Condy Raguet will permit him to believe that a | 
protectionist can reason. I witi take the case of 
two islands, which, isolated from the rest of the | 
world, have been accustomed to trade largely 
with each other. 
great abundance ; the other has a soil primarily 
adapted to grazing, and its surplus products are 
cattle and butter. But the former, for reasons of | 
its own, imposes a duty of fifty per cent on all im- 
ports, and now cattle can be reared on her soil 
much cheaper than they can be imported. She 
takes no more from abroad. But the cattle-raising 
isle, unheeding the change in her neighbor’s policy, 
or profoundly enamored of that system of political 
economy which assumes the designation, ‘‘ Free 
Trade,” still buys her grain where she can buy — 
cheapest—thet is, abroad. 
cessary result ? 
specie and other moveables of the ‘‘ Free Trade” 
settlement, will be drained away to pay the con- 
stantl increasing balance of trade in favour of its 
** protecting”’ rival ? 

“ Well,” says ‘ Free Trade,’ ‘‘ this will regulate 
itself in the end.” 
generation of traders and purchasers in the devoted 
island shall have been swept down by a disastrous 
revulsion, and two-thirds of their property has 
gone to pay a part of their debts in the ‘“ pro-— 
tecting” isle, and the other third to satisfy law | 
expenses, probably prices will have fallen so low 
there that any thing is produced cheaper than it 
can be imported. For a time, therefore, she does 
not run in debt, and her condition appears more 
tolerable than it has been. But this is merely the 
effect of an unnatural and temporary depression 


’ 


of prices ; they will rise on the first appearance of | 
prosperity, and the whole tragedy be enacted 


over again. 
passim.) 
Allow me one more illustration, to bring the 
matter more directly home to commercial readers. 
I will take the case of navigation. We of this 
country are willing to admit the ships ofall na- | 
tions to our ports on terms of perfect equality with | 
our own. Very good. But ail nations are not 
willing to reciprocate. 
criminating tax on the foreign to favor their own 
vessels: Now, let us suppose that Great Britain 
were to tax all goods, imported in foreign vessels, 
five per cent. more than when imported in her 
own ships, while we made no distinction. Does 
not every merchant know that our vessels would 
be driven wholly out of the carrying-trade between 
the two countries—that it would be entirely mo- 


(See the history of the United States, 


pp se by our rival? What, then, is to be done? 


‘* Countervail the exaction,”’ says Protecti sn, ‘‘ and 
your rival will soon be glad to meet you on a 
footing of perfect equality.’’ But what says Free 
Trade ? She stands with her fingers in her mouth, 


mumbling ever her eternal common-places, her | 
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had no knowledge of our Ameri- specious flimsinesses, about ‘‘ the laws of trade,” 


What will be the ne- 
Who does not see that all the 


Yes, truly! when the whole | 


Many impose a heavy dis- — 


orer. 





‘‘ regulating itself,” and capital and industry seek- 
ing, if uncontrolled, the most profitable employ- 
ment. Yes, most sapient maxim-vender ! but why 
will you not see that the proper channel has been 
dammed by the policy of a rival nation, and that 


| her interests must be touched befrre she will free 


it? Your schoolboy flippancies do not reach the 
practical question, or reach it to make against 
yeu. Preach “ Free Trade’’ to Great Britain to 
eternity, and she will give you back precept for 


| precept, and all the time consult her ewn interests 





in defiance of the whole of them. Counteractien 
is the only argument that will reach her practical 


| course; and that is the method we have tried by 


One of them produces grain in | unanimous consent in regard to navigation. 


We 
have tried it, too, with entire success. The prin- 
ciple and the act cover the whole ground of pro- 
| tection. 


III. Protection contends, that the simple facts, 


| that an article, if produced in this couatry, is sold 





at a certain price, while its foreign counterpart is 
| sold at a lower price, do not by any means prove 

that the imported is, in truth and essence, the 
cheaper. | have plainly illustrated this proposition 
in a former number of the Magazine; and, as it is 
one of the strong points of the case, I marvel that 
my opponent does not deem it worthy at least a 
notice. He never alludes to it, but constantly 


| takes it for granted that, if a certain broadcloth, 


cf our own manufacture, costs five dollars a yard, 
while an equally geod British article can be pur- 
chased for four dollars, it is demonstrated that the 
foreign is one-fourth cheaper than the domestic 
article. Now, so far is this from being a self- 
evident truth, that we of the protective school 
_ question its general soundness, while in many in- 
| stances we assume to know that it is contradicted 
| by facts. And, for a first illustration, I will repeat 


| 


| in substance one before used, which my opponent 


has kept clear of. 

The town of Londonderry, New Hampshire, is 
strictly agricultural, and in 1820 used broadcloths 
of British manufacture. It now uses mainly the 
manufactures of the neighboring town of Lowell, 
_ which has since sprung up under the auspices of 
I believe these cloths are 
even nominally as cheap as they were in 1820, or 
‘would be now, if we had no Taritf, and no do- 


| the protective system. 


' mestic manufacture; but no matter: I will assume 


that she then bought 1,000 yards of the British 
| article at $4, and now buys asimiiar amount at $5. 
Here, says ‘‘ Free Trade,” is a clear loss of $1,000 
every year to Londonderry from the protective 
system. Stop, Theory, and let fact say a word. 
The comparative account is truly given as follows: 
1820. The town of Londonderry, Dr. 
To 1,000 yards of broadcloth, at $4......+..+« $4,000 
Contra. Cr. 
| By 4,000 bush. of apples, at 12} cts... 500 
' By 1,000 bbls. of cider, at $1........1.000 
By 1,000 cords of wood at $1........1,000 
| By 2,000 bush. of potatoes, at 25 cts... 500 
| By 1,000 turkeys, at 50 cents ......... 500 
By 1,000 bushels of corn, at 50 cents... 500 
Total...... —— $4,000 


Accounts balanced. 


1840. The town of Londonderry, DR. 

1,000 yards ef bre ‘cloth, at $5.......++-85,000 
Contra. Cr. 

By 4,000 bush. of apples, at 25 cts... $1.000 

By 1,000 barrels of cider, at $2...,. 2,000 


| To 








By 1000 cords of wood, at $3 ...... 3,080 
By 2.000 bushels of petates, at 374 cts. 750 
By 1 000 turkeys, at $1..........++..1,000 
By 1,000 bushels of corn, at 75 cents 750 
- $8,500 
Balance in favor ef the town,... $3,500 
Here the town has paid twenty-five per cent 
more nominally than she would have done in the 
absence of a Turiff, while she has really obtained 
her cleths seventy per cent cheaper than “ Free 
Trade’? would have afforded them. Protection 
has created a market for her productions in her 
neighborhood, rendering many of them twice as 
valuable as they before. were, or otherwise would 
have been. I have endeavored to state the prices 
in each case fairly, according to my knowledge 
and recollection. But no error in the items car 
affect the principle, that a community may buy its 
goods at a nominally lower price, yet really pay 
@ great deal more for them than under a differ 
eat policy. 
aspect of the general question. The wheat-growers 
of Genesee, and the lumbermen of Champlain, 
have understoud it well these many years: they 
know that the country must so shape its policy as 





to provide a ready and steady market for its sur- | 
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be willing to-day to abolish all imposts in common 
with all other nations of the earth, provided an 
equally cheap, easy, and voluntary mode of accom- 
phishing the ends of taxation could be devised. I 
should not do this, without serious doubts of its 
wisdom and beneficence. If I were a citizen of 
a new country, whose people and institutions were 
| just emerging from barbarism, and making rapid 
progress in the various arts of civilized life, I 
would not do it atall. For I hold it demonstrable, 








| that even real, genuine ‘‘ Free Trade’’ between a 


|| barbarous and an enlightened, a rudely agricultural 


}j 


/and a refined manufacturing and commercial pec- 


f ple, will almost infallibly impoverish the former 


| 
lj 
bly found on the side of the latter. 


| and enrich the latter—that the balance of trade, 

indebtedness, and every advantage, will be invaria- 
An active 
commerce between a nation producing fiour, pork, 


cotton, and other rough bulky staples, on the one 


| hand, and one which exchanges for them silks, 


I beg *‘ Free Trade” to consider this | 


plus products: the question is mot, with them, | 


how many dollars will buy a given amount ef || 


cloth—but, how much lumber or flour will pro- 
cure such amount; and, having solved that ques- 
tion, they stand up for protection with their whole 
souls. Yet, here are political economists who do 
not deem it necessary to ask any question be- 


yond—“ Can the desired goods be purchased with } 


the fewest dollars of Birmingham or Lowell ?”— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


wines, cloths, toys, ornaments, and manufactures 
gencrally, is, in the nature of things, sure to en- 
rich the latter, and bring the former in debt. The 
| great disparity in weight to be transported, ope- 
rates as a discrimination; and, while the cost of 
one dollar per hundred pounds for transportation 
will not materially affect the transmission of 
watches, trinkets, laces, and gewgaws, in one di- 
rection, it will se:iously depress that of corn, beef, 
and cotton, the other way. 
/ Let us suppose a settlement equal to the State 
of Missouri, were now in existence on the Oregon 
| —its rude, half-civilized inhabitants engaged wholly 
in agriculture, clearing, building, &c.—and a good 
road led from St. Louis to its capital. Trade is 


{ 


and having answered thai in favor ef Birmingham, brisk enough in one direction; silks, jewelry, 


they decide that we should buy our cloths of her,— 


spices, finery and foolery of all kinds, are sure to 


passing over the collateral preblem of “ How, and | be constantly on the way over. But what is there 
in what, shall we pay?" as of no moment what- | to come back? They have mountains of grain, 


ever. Is not the oversight deplorable? 

I press the question home on “ Free Trade, 
and | ask him to answer categorically—Are we 
to do nothing in counteraction ef foreign policy 
inimical to our interests?’’ Suppose all the na- 
tions of the earth should impose prehibitory duties 
on our productions, shall we still receive theirs on 
the most favorable terms? 
policy provoke opposition ” 


invade us, shall we not repel her? If she confis- 


| 


t 


of prices, it will arrive at the manufacture of 


| 
| 
| 


And does not this | 
I abhor war, and 
would aveid it whenever possible: but if England | 


cate and burn our ships, shall we not retaliate? If | 


she embargo our cemmerce, shall we continue to | 
I want a practical solution |’ 

Every word of ‘ Free | 
Trade’s” essay assumes false premises—supposes | 


court and foster hers? 
of practical difficulties. 


that al’ ¢ ie nations of the world rece v» our produc- 
tions free of duty, and that we wantonly innovate 
on the universal practice of mankind by protect- 


ing. The contrary is well known to be the truth. | 


Protection is the general law; Free Trade the 
rare exception. 


IV. I think I have already indicated that I do h 


not consider discriminating duties—much less any 


duties—injurious to the general well-being of man- | 
kind. Each particular impest must be justified | 


or condemned by the considerations which induced, 
and the consequences which flow from it. Un- 
doubtedly, there are imposts, levied by this or that 
nation, which operate injuriously, and ought to be 
takea off. Others are productive of great good, 
and ought to be continued. I should, probably, 


} three cents on the imported article. This state- 


‘beef, wood, and all the substantials of life ; but 
_none of these will pay a tenth the cost of bringing 
|them to St. Louis. The settlement is constantly 
' plunging deeper in debt and embarrassment. Event- 
ually, through revulsion, calamity, and depression 


whatever it shall want: but if it could have reached 
this end more directly by the impositien of a 
strong Tariff, it would have avoided much disaster 
and suffering. 

Such are some of the views which lie at the 
basis of the Protective or American System. 

I will add a few comments on three or four points 
made by my opponent, which may not be fully 
reached by the foregoing. 

“Free Trade” asserts, that it is the doctrine of 
protectionists that, if sugar can be produced in 
| Jamaica for three cents a pound, while its pro- 
| duction in Louisiana must cost six cents, then it 
is the duty of the Government to lay an impost of 


| 


_ment does no sort of justice to our views. We 
have never contended that because the production 


| of any given article costs more in our country than 


elsewhere, it should therefore be protected, or that 
all articles, which might be produced here, though 
‘at a greater cost than elsewhere, should be made 
the subject of protecting duties. What we con- 
tend for, as I have already shown, is the protection 
of sueh producing interests as give assurance or 
reasonable promise of ultimate perfection and 
thrift among us, though unable to withstand, in 
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their infancy, the competition of the older and| 
stronger rival interests of other countries. We, 
contend that it may be and is necessary to counter-. 
vail, generally, the high imposts of other nations, | 
er suffer embarrassment, depression, and evil, to| 
which a heavy and always augmenting balance of | 
trade against us—in other words, a crippling for- 
eign debt—must subject us. I think sugar may | 
be produced nearly or quite as cheap in Louisiana | 
as in Jamaica. [ would, therefore, protect the | 
sugar interest of the former; but if a fair trial 
prove this belief to be mistaken, and Jamaica is| 
willing to reciprocate a Free Trade, I would) 
take off the duty and buy sugar of her. But if! 
she, while abundantly willing to supply us with. 
sugar, shall refuse to take our flour, our timber, | 
and eur products generally, in payment, but insist | 
on having the Free Trade all one side, I would say 
to her—“‘ Hold! We shall tax your sugar out! 
of our markets, until you take our productions in| 
return.” And, Mr. Editor, you would find that, 
my policy would secure a nearer approach to ab- | 
solute ‘“‘ Free Trade” than that of my opponent. | 
You do not always secure immunity in this selfish | 
world by proclaiming to every one your meekness | 
and non-resistance to injustice and imposition. | 
My opponent’s assertion, that protective duties | 
are unjust and oppressive, would have more plau-| 
sibility if only one interest were protected, and | 
that for the sake of that interest alone. But the! 
reverse, in both points, is noteriously the truth. | 
And any man, who has seen what these eyes have | 
closely observed of the effect of protecting the, 
manufacturing interest, for instance, upen the| 
prosperity of all other productive interests within | 
the sphere of manufacturing operations, can only | 
regard such sweeping assertions aa the melancholy 
vidences of a wandering from the paths of practical | 
knowledge in the erratic pursuit of air-spun theories. | 
“Free Trade” objects to protection, that “it, 
offers a bounty to smuggling and fraud.”’ This 
objection, so far as it has any weight, not only, 
applies to all imposts, but to all taxation what-| 
ever. Tax gold watches heavily, and the owners, 
will often conceal them to evade the payment. | 
Tax real estate, and land-owners will sometinzes | 
resort to artifice and knavery to have it under-| 
valued in the assessment. Nay, more: the legal, 
appraisers of a particular district or country will | 
sometimes systematically appraise too low, in or-' 
der that their friends and neighbors shall bear a 
smaller portion of the general burdens. My) 
opinion decidedly is, that custems afford the very 
cheapest, most equitable, least onerous, and least. 
demoralizing mode of taxation than can be de-| 
vised; that, though they may give rise to greater 
rogueries, they make infinitely fewer rogues than 
a more direct and compulsory impesition of na- | 
tional burdens. Yet, I am ready to admit, that! 
imposts may be so exorbitantly high as to tempt) 
to systematic smuggling, which is a serious evil. | 
But is not the prevalence of this evil exaggera-| 
ted? Probably the average iinpost on American | 
tobacco througheut Eurepe exceeds five hundred | 
per cent; and what proportion of it is smuggled? | 
think not a twentieth. But so long as the advo-| 
cates of protection in this country do not ask for 
any duties exceeding thirty per cent, I submit that 
this argument of my opponent lacks force. 
Of the truth of the general proposition that ju- 
dicious protection increases production, I fear I 











shal] not convince my antagonist. Yet I thinkjI 
should have no difficulty in convincing ninety-nine 
out of every hundred individuals of good sense who 
kad formed no opinions o= the subject. To do 
this, I should begin by exhibiting a statement of 
the annual preducts of the protected industry of 
England as compared with those of an equal popu- 
lation ia any “Free Trade” ceuntry. I would 
then compare the present annual products of Mas- 
sachusetts with those of any community of equal 
numbers whose great producing interests have 
never received legislative or other equivalent pro- 
tection. I would compare them also with what 
they were from 1816 to 1824, under a compara- 
tive “Free Trade’’ system, From these and 
similar premises I should endeavor to convince 
the tribunal that a community pursuing many dif- 
ferent branches ef industry, especially such as 
minister to its own wants and necessities, will pro- 
duce much more, and grow rich faster, than one 
which confines its exertions mainly to the pro- 
duction of one or two great staples. One princi- 
pal reason of this is the comparatively great cost 
and disadvantage at which a community which 
purchases most articles of its domestic consump- 
tion must always procure them: if a farmer bought 
and paid for the products which he consumes, he 
would generally fall behind at the end of the year. 
But a still greater disadvantage under which the 
community which is confined to the production of 
one or twe staples must ever labor, is the inability 
to employ all its industry. In no country, proba- 
bly, is the aggregate product of its labor one-half 
what it might be if all hands were fully employed 
and all efforts wisely directed. In my view, the 
great end of all political economy is to provide 
each individual constantly with the employment 
best suited to his capacities, and secure to him 
an adequate reward. New-England has greatly 
profited by her manufactures, mainly from the 
amount of female and juvenile labor, before nearly 
or wholly unproductive, which it has enabled her 
to turn to goed account. If some philanthropist 
could devise a new branch of industry, which 
would give agreeable and permanent employment 
to the twenty thousand idle and suffering females 
of this city, and enable them to earn fifty cents 
each a day, he would be a greater public benefac- 
tor than Adam Smith or a regiment of Condy 
Raguets. I know that Maine was for a long pe- 
riod almost entirely a lumbering and fishing dis- 
trict, and that she was then a proverb through 
New-England for poverty and thriftlessness. I 
know that, since she has greatly diversified her 
avocations, she has rapidly increased in wealth 
and prosperity. I have full confidence that the 
growth of two millions of bushels of wheat in 1838 
did not subtract to nearly an equal amount from 
her other products. I have no doubt that an ade- 
quate protective duty on foreign silks would lead 
in a few years to the production of twenty millions’ 
worth per annum in eur own country, and this 
without subtracting ten millions’ worth from the 
aggregate which would otherwise be produced, 
because the labor of women, children, aged and 
infirm persons, not now productive, would to a 
great extent be employed in this new pursuit. I 
say I am confident that I could demonstrate these 
truths to the satisfaction of nearly every unpreju- 
diced person; but I am not at ,all confident of 
satisfying my opponent. 
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———— = ~ -- Se. i ee + 
My opponent ergues, that if we produce cotton as @ non-resistant’s eulogium on the blessings of 
at nine cents a pound, we could monopolize the | Peace, and his denunciation of the horrers of 
market of the world at eight, while at ten we | War. To the enthusiast I make answer, “‘ Your 
should be driven quite out of it. I do not admit | doctrines are very good so far as they regard the 
that protection increases the general cost of home | intercourse of men governed by your spirit: but 
products, but the assumption above stated is flatly the world is full of formidable evil: may I not 
contradicted by notorious facts. During the last || resist it >? ff a pirate attack my vessel, shall I 
five years, the price of American cotton has || not defend her if I can, especially if ali I hold 
ranged frum six to eighteen cents a pound, with |! dear are invelved ? If an army invade us with fire 
scarcely a perceptible effect on the amount re- || and sword, may we not repel them ? Allow me 
quired for foreign consumption. , to love peace as well as you, without proclaiming 
But, in truth, I perceive he labors under the | in advance my willingness to submit meekly to 
fundamental error of supposing that protection is | every Injury, and thus Inviting aggression.” Sol 
only required to raise the price of the domestic || say to my opponent, Will our abolishing all our 
product, and would otherwise be useless. This | own protective measures, give us Free Trade with 
he directly asserts on page 236. But that this is | the world? Will Great Britain abolish her pro- 
very far from the truth, I will stop a few minutes |! tective duties because we have done so? You 
to demostrate. [ will suppose that broadcloths, know she will not. if she ever docs it at all, she 
for example, can be produced at precisely equal || will be induced to do it ty opposite measures and 
coat in France and England. But France becomes | considerations. Then why call this one-side reci- 
a convert to “‘ Free Trade,”’ and abolishes all du- || procity—this casting of our ewn interest, bound, 
ties on imports, while England adheres to “ pro- |) at the feet of our great rival, by the abused name 
tection,’ and taxes French cloths fifty per cent. || of ‘‘ Free Trade?’’ A cause intrinsically solid 
Now the practical operation of this conflicting |; would not need the aid of so gross a perversion. 
legislation will be, that the English manufacterers | The Duty on Wool. 
will enjoy the exclusive market of their own coun- |, Winsor, Nov. 3d, 1842. 
ys . . 2 ° , 
try, and divide that of the rival nation. They can |) To the Editor of the Vermont Mercury. 
keep the home market pretty uniformly good: and|| GsNTLEMEN: There appears to be yet some 
whenever, from any cause, there occurs a glut and } misunderstanding as to the amount of protection af- 
a stagnation, they will ship all their surplus stock \ forded by the Tariff of the last session to the 
to France, rattle it off at auctions immediately, | wool-grewers, which | desire to correct, through 
(better lose twenty-five per cent on it than depress y the columns of your paper. It is a subject in which 
the home market,) and thus restore a quick de- ) the farmers of this State are deeply interested, and 
mand, good prices, nay, & temporary scarcity, in | as the repeal of the Tariff is to be the leading ob- 
England, whenever they desire it. Three weeks | ject of one of the great parties, it is desirable 
will repay their losses on the quantity exported. || they should know the value of the subject in con- 
But where will be the French manufacturers? | test. Having had some agency in relation to the 
Bankrupt—ruined beyond hope. Struggling || protection of the wool-grower, I cannot feel in- 
against a glutted market, and with difficulty | different to the danger of the threatened Repeal. 
maintaining prices, the heavy British importation | The Tariff Bill as reported by the Committee of 
and forced sale at once knocks every thing down | Ways and Means laid a duty of 5 per cent on ali 
fifty per cent, and in fact stops sales altogether. | wool costing 8 cents and under, per pound, and 30 
They cannot retaliate ; the wretched policy of || per cent on all other wool on the foreign value 
their government invites and insures a repetition | and charges of importation including Commision 
of the attack on the very first recurrence of a || (excepting insurances.) 
plethora in England, and they are powerless to| The effect of the last provision is to raise the 
resist it. Their utter ruin is as certain as the || duty on wool costing 
destruction of a band of men which goes out | 8 cents, frem 5 to 64 per cent. 
naked and weaponless to battle with an equal | he ** 30 to 374 
number armed with muskets and bayonets. Twenty | he . 37 &e. 
years will finish them utterly, and transfer their) By an amendment none but coarse wool is ad- 
business to the bands of their rivals. } mitted under the 5 per cent duty and by another 
I have a right to be surprised that my opponent | amendment the cost is limited to 7 cents. So that 
should argue that our great interests were not} now none but coarse wool costing 7 cents and 
unusually prosperous from 1824 to 1834, because | under is admitted under the 5 per cent duty. The 
our imports per man were greater in nominal value || term coarse will exclude Merino Wool of all 
from 1798 to 1808. Who does not know that the || grades, and the best of the staples of native wool: 
latter-named period was one of general and tre-| and was intended, particularly to meet the mixed 
mendous war in Europe, when our products were || grades imported from Buenos Ayres. Another 
in great demand, and commanded extraordinary | amendment had the same object. It provided 
prices? I do not by any means admit that the |; that if wool of different kinds, was imported in 
exports of a nation afford any reliable criterion of || different bales, but in the same invoice and at the 
its production er prosperity ; but if they did, we || same price, the ad valorem duty should be levied 
raust consider circumstances and prices far more || on the whole according to the value of the best 
than the money value. | bale. It had been practiced to import 5 kinds of 
My opponent’s concluding flourish, eulogistic of | wool in separate bales, but at the same price, viz. 
“‘ freedom, unrestricted freedom,” I must be cen- || the average price of the whole. This enabled 
tent to admire without attempting to imitate it. It || the importer te enter the whole at a price under 8 
would certainly have delighted me more extrava- || cents—But under these twe amendments, all 
gantly if it had been apposite to the subject mat- || felting wool will be excluded from admission un- 
ter. But it is precisely as much to the purpose |j der the § per cent duty. 
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The coarse long wools used principally for Blank- 
ets and Carpets, do not very materially compete 
with any portion of our wool. The short felting 
wools, though coarse, do in some degree compete 
with a portion of ours. They are used in the 
manufacture of satinets and Negro cloths. There 
are, however, two considerations to oppose to this 
competition. The first is that if coarse long wool 
was excluded, the manufactured articles woul! 
come in, in their place; and the second is that it 
is necessary to yield something to other interests 
to strengthen our own. 

We were alarmed at the great importation of 
felting wool in 1841, from Buenos Ayres, under 
8 cents and free of duty. The average prices 
before referred to and the low prices there, occa- 
sioned by a long blockade, alone enabled the im- 
porters thus to import it, and I report my belief 
that, hereafter, no wool that our manufacturers 
will use for making felted cloths can be imported 
from that place as low as 7 cents:—nor even 
under 10 cents. 

By enother amendment a specific duty 0’ 3 cents 
per pound was added to the ad valorem duty. 

The effect of all these amendments will be to 
raise the duties on the low priced fine wools and 
including most if not all the felting woels from 
Buenos Ayres, as follows: 


pr.ct pr. et mills cts m’is. 
cts. pr. Ib. from to from to 

On wool costing 4 >, ti ow WT. 64.8 
5 7.3 103 3.8 5..2 

6 68 90 4.1 5..5 

7 6.6 82 46 5..8 

8 64 78 51 6..1 

9 6.2 71 5.6 6..4 

10 6.1 67 6.1 6..7 


The duties in addition to the protection afforded 
by the charges of importation, will, in my opinien 
be an ampie proteciion against the low priced 
wools from Buenos Ayres—or from any other 
quarter. The question is to what point can this 
foreign competition reduce the price of our wool— 
at what price per pound can wool ofa staple equa! 
to ours be imported ? 

The items which compose the cost of importa- 
tion are 
1. the price per pound, 

2. 3 per cent commission 

3. 2 cents per pound for freight 
and other charges on the weight. J 
4. 14 percent insurance. 

5. 3 per cent for 6 months interest on cost, from 
the time of the order of purchase, to the t’me o/ 
sale. 

6. 10 per cent profit on cost, charges and du- 
ties. 

These are stated as the average rates. 

Another very important fact is, that the Buenos 
Ayres wool is imported in so foul a state that it 
takes two pounds to equal one pound of ours, as 
washed on the sheep. Our wool loses, in cleans- 
ing, one-third of its weight ;—the Buenos Ayres 
wool loses two-thirds—in other words it takes 14 
pounds of our wool as washed on the sheep to 
make 1 pound of cleansed wool; while it takes 3 
pounds of Buenos Ayres woel, as imported to 
make 1 pound of cleansed wool. The question 
then, is at what prices can 2 pounds of this wool, 
be imported? The following is the answer, for 
wool costing from 4 to 10 cents: 


ad valorem 
duties are 
assessed. 


" these the 
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charges duties cost of 1 lb. cost of 2 





cts. cts. mis. cis mis. cts. mis. cts. mis. 
Cest of llb 4 34 49 123 246 
5 36 52 138 276 
6 38 55 153 306 
7 40 58 168 336 
8 42 61 183 366 
9 44 64 198 396 
10 47 67 214 428 


Bat tha question may be asked how does it 
happen that rhe price of Buenos Ayres woul is 
row 80 low. 


I ts granted in the Boston market at from 7 
te 10 cents. The answer is that, what remains 
for sale is probably of the poorer qualitiesa— was 
purchased during the bluckade, at low prices and 
was imported free of duty and is seld without 
a profit, if not at a loss. The same general canses 
which have depressed the price of our own wool 
have affected the price of all foreign wool in our 
marker These general causes may afford the 
subject of another letter. 


I have thus far restricted myself to the econ- 
sideration of the Tariff, 98 a protective against the 
low priced foreign wools—and more particula:ly 
azainst those from Buenos Ayres I wii) edd 
further that it is not prebable that under the 
present Tariff, that any but coarse woo), will be 
imported fiem that place in the state heretofore 
imported, but will be first cleansed. The three 
pounds of foul weol will be reduced to one pound 
of cleansed wool—to aveid the 3 cent duty—pay- 
ing it on one instead of paying it on three pounds, 
This wool, however wi!] never be equal in value, 
te ours, er other foreign wool of the same fineness. 
It is not suited to make broadcloths, because it 
can not, on account of the burrs with which it is 
filled, be stapled either before or after they are 
picked eut. 


The fine wools imported from Europe and Aus- 
tralia, m the fleece, were entered in 1840, at from 
33 to 34 cents per pound. The fleeces however 
are cleane and closer trimmed than ours. The 
price compared with our weel as washed on the 
sheep may be rated at 27 cents per pound, as the 
‘foreign value. This with 8 cents for charges of 
importation and profit and 12 cents for duties 
would make the price here 47 cents or without a 
profit 43 cents. 


Such, in my view is the effect of the Tariff of 
the last session. Yet it dees not do all that in my 
judgement, ought to be done. This country pro- 
duces wool sufficient for all its wants. I wish to 
see done fer this interest, what is our true national 
policy for every great agricultural interest: and 
that is in relation to every agricultural product, 
when we produce an abundance and there be no 
danger of a monopoly, that duties should be laid, 
net merely for protection but for prohibition; we 
have done this for Cotton, and why should it net 
be done for wool ? 


In view of the issue of Repeal now made, and 
even by northern men (see Senator Wondbury’s 
late letter) the question is presented to our Far- 
ners,—Is the Tariff worth the contest? It must 
pass @ severe ordeal at the next Congress. If it 
‘an survive that ordeal I shall deem the question 
uf pretection as finally settled. 

pectfully, &e. Horace Everett. 
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The Sugar Culture. 283 
> 
The Sng Culture. ’ | tion of sugar to yield a sufficient supply of this 
As the policy of a protective duty on SUGAR |) article, for the entire consumption of the United 
has been widely questioned in this country—the | States for fifty years to come. 
portion of the Union directly interested therein |, This exhibits the most satisfactory evidence of 
being very limited—we have thought preper to the great resources of our country, and of the 
blish the following Report on that subject, made || U"tiing industry and enterprise of our citizens; 
_ aa t A 0 ea ae eport on , ie tan inl and it is a circumstance no less gratifying, that, 
y Mon. MAHLON MICKERSON Of tyowwers’? “while our establishments for producing sugar have 
1831, (being the last direct Report on that sub- | been rapidly increasing, the price of the article 
jeet which occurs to us.) A billto reduce the duty) has been constantly decreasing ; and sugar, which 
on Sugars having been submitted to the Senate it) five years ago sold in markets for ten cents per 
was referred to the Committee on Manufactures, | P°Und, is now selling for six cents per pound. The 
mposed of Messrs. Dickinson of N. J., Ruggles | °°™petition between the foreign and domestic 
pein gt ee < eT | production has reduced and kept down the price, 
of Ohio, Knight of R. I., Seymour of Vt. and, 


.* | as well in our own markets as in the markets of 

Bibb of Ky. This Committee, on the 16th of the islands from which we make importations; so 

February, reported as follows: | that, without doubt, the consumer, both here and 

The Committee on Manufactures, to whom was re- | there, purchases the article at a cheaper rate than 

ferred the bill to reduce and fix the duty of sugars, | a — if no i fae was produced - the 

bay teeve to Mepor— | United States now than was produced in the 
year 1816. 


, — 
That, in making up their opinions upon this | The price of sugar will still continue to fall if, 
subject, they have not the aid of any petitions, | 


: | as many believe, the profit of capital invested in 
remonstranees, or documents of any kind, to show | establishments for producing sugar is greater 


the necessity or propriety of reducing the duties || than the capital employed in the production of rice, 
ow sugars, in accordance with the provisions of || cotton, and tobacco; for the capital empleyed in 
the bill submitted to them. |, the latter establishments will be transferred to the 

Their attention, however, has been called to 4) former, until there shall be an equality of profits 
letter of the Secretary of the Treasury to the/' »»,ong them. Increased productions will increase 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, of the competition in our markets, which must end in a 
19th of last month, upon the subject of the culti-, reduction of prices. 


vation of the sugar cane, and the manufacture; The producers of sugar believe, and with good 
and refinement of sugar. In this they find much) reason, that a reduction of the duties u pon foreign 
information, obtained from sources on which great) sugar would be destructive of the investments 
reliance may be placed, showing the necessity of) which they have been invited to make by the laws 
continuing the present duties upon sugars. |, of Congress. The benefits which have resulted 

The duty of two and a half cents per pound | from the protection of the additional half cent duty 
upon brown sugar, when we obtained Louisiana, i upon sugar would be lost, should that protection 
was evidently imposed for revenue alone; during be withdrawn, and should the duty be reduced to 
the late war it was doubled for the purpose of) one cent per pound upon brown sugar, agreeably 


revenue. Under these duties, however, the cul-| to the last section of the bill; it would carry ruin 


ture of the sugar cane and the manufacture of} to a large portion of our citizens, who have in- 


sugar grew up to a degree of importance, that | vested their capital in sugar plantations; and it 
well merited the attention of the National Legisla- _ would be attended with the loss of property to 
ture; and in 1816 the duty was fixed at three | 


ee | the amount of many millions of dollars. 
cents per pound. As this exceeds the duty laid, As the production of sugar in the United States 


before Louisiana was obtained, by half a cent per) js now in a train of successful experiment, the 
pound, it may be considered that the duty has|/ Committee think it would be contrary to every 
been increased to that amount for the protection || principle of sound policy to check its progress by 
and encouragement of one of the most important || removing the cause of its prosperity. They con- 
products of agriculture and manufacture which | sider the production of this article, even if confined 
this country can boast of. '| to Louisiana alene, as one of national importance ; 


Small as this additional duty was, its effects ! and one in which every State in the Union has a 


have been very decided and extensive. It has/| deep interest. 
diverted a large portion of the capital and labor.) Aj who furnish the capital and labor, the steam 
heretofore less profitably empleyed in producing | engines, mills, kettles, tools, carts, wagons, ploughs, 
rice, cotton, and tobacco, to the production of || horses, mules, oxen, pork, beef, fish, corn, flour, 
sugar, thereby relieving, to a certain extent, the | and other provisions, and all articles of clothing 
cultivators of these articles from the pressure || necessary for those engaged in the production of 
ereated by over production. || sugar—all these participate in the advantages of 
It appears that a capital of about forty-five || this important branch of industry. This renders 
millions of dollars is inyested in establishments || Louisiana dependent upon the southern and west- 
for raising the sugar cane, and for manufacturing || ern States for a part of her capital, labor, and 
sugar and molasses, in Louisiana alone. That supplies, and the middle and eastern States for a 
the produce of these establishments amounted in large portion of the residue, and every State in a 
the year i828 to 87,965 hogsheads of sugar, || greater or less degree dependent upon Louisiana 


which is nearly two-thirds of all the sugar con-|| for an article indispensably necessary to the health 
sumed in the United States. That the produce of|| and comfort of every individual in the Union. 


the crops ef 1830, in Louisiana, is estimated at This mutual dependence, which cannot fail to 
100,000 hogsheads. And it is further estimated|| attach by the strongest ties the most southerly 
that we have land eneugh, proper for the cultiva-|) members of the confederation to these of the South, 
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; eal 
the North, and the West, is a consideration of | 
high importance in a political point ot view, when | 


we are admonished by the signs of the times to | 


strengthen and not to weaken the amicable rela- | 
tions among the States. ' oe 28 
The transportation of domestic sugar 1s al-) 
ready an object of great importance to one com- | 
merce and navigation. To supply the Middle and | 
Eastern States with this article from New Orleens | 
requires as much shipping as to obtain it from the 
West Indies, and affords to the shipper as good a 
profit in the one case as in the other. But the) 
profits of the trade, if carried on with the West | 
indies, must be divided between the merchants of 
the two countries, while, if it is carried on with 
New-Orleans, the whole profit must remain with | 
our ewn citizens. my 
The bill provides that the permanent duties 
upon sugars shall be such as might have been 
levied by the act of the 4th of July, 1789, that is, | 
three cents per pound upon loaf sugar, and one | 
cent per pound upon brown sugar. This, there- | 
fore, in the opinion of the Committee, is a bill for | 


caising revenue upon sugar, as much so as it would || 


be if no duties had heretofore been laid upon this | 
article. A bill imposing duties upon articles of | 
importation, whether such duties shall be greater | 
or less than those established by pre-existing laws, | 
is equally a bill for raising revenue, and can only | 
originate in the House of Representatives. ail 
The Committee, therefore, direct that the bill | 
referred to them be reported without amendment, | 
and that their chairman, at the proper time, move 
for its indefinite postponement. 





Steam Navication.—We find the following | 


magnificent boats. Once a week one of these 
goes down to Rotterdam. In 1838, they convey- 
ed no more than 84,000 passengers and 60,000 
| metrical quintals of merchandise; which in 1840, 
| increased to 150,000 passengers and 90,000 quin- 
| tals ef merchandise. This was nothing to what 
, was done by the Cologne Company, for whereas in 
| 1828 its transports amounted to 18,000 passen- 
| gers, and 26,000 quintals of goods, in 1883 it had 
100,000 passengers, and 106,000 quintals of 
freight; and in 1840 the number of passengers 
exceeded 460,000 passengers and 300,000 quin- 
tals. The Company which has just been formed 
at Basle, and which has formed a connection with 
the Mentz and Dosseldorf Company, will give a 
fresh impulse to steam navigation on the Upper 
Rhine. The Netherlands Company (Maatschap- 
py,) established at Rotterdam, has traversed be- 
tween that city and Celogne ever since 1837, with 
eleven boats of from 50 to 120 horse power. They 
run daily; but one boat a week is exclusively em- 
ployed in conveying merchandise. The naviga- 
tion of the Rhine is carried on to Lendon by boats 
from Botterdam, and they make this passage with 
such regularity and rapidity, that they insure a 
great number of passengers, and large quantities 
of merchandise on freight. 





| 
j 








Hints To FarmMers.—A farmer should never 
undertake to cultivate more Jand than he can du 
thoroughly: half-villed land is growing poorer; 
well-tilled land is constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, horses 
or hogs, than he can keep in goed order; an ani- 
mal in high order the Ist of December is already 
half wintered. 

A farmer should never depend on his neighber 





account of the progressive increase of the steam || 
navigation of the Rhine, in the Paris Moniteur :— i 

In 181fi was started the first steamboat on the || 
Rhine, running from Rotterdam to Cologne. Af-, 
ter a lapse of 23 years, there were 39 of these | 
conveyances between Basle and the sea, and this | 
number is annually increasing. The companies | 
rival each other in zeal and attention. The two| 
Prusso Rhenish establishments, however, have | 
made the most rapid progress in improvement.— | 
The Cologne Company commenced on the Ist of | 
May, 1817, with one boat enly, between Cologne | 








and Mentz; on the 8th of June following, it had 1 
two, and, in 1837, it possessed _9; Viz. one of 118 
horse power, one of 85, two of 80, one of 75, | 
three 70, and one of 50 horse power. In the} 
same year this company had three departures | 
from and as many arrivals at Cologne, and a regu- | 
lar communication with Strasbourg. In the follow- | 
ing year, the number of boats was increased to } 
11; 1839, to 14; in 1840, to 15; and, in 1841, to} 
20, passing between Cologne and Strasbourg. In| 
1838, the Colegne Company made an association | 
with that running boats between Basle and Stras- 
bourg, which had two of thirty horse power each. 
From this period, the passage between Basle and | 
Cologne has been made in forty hours, twenty-nine || 
of which only are spent on board the boats.— | 
Shortly afterward another company launched two 
boats, which performed the same distance in much 
less time. 

The second Prusso Rhenish Company, which 
had been formed by capitalists of Mentz aad Dus- 
seldorf, commenced running in 1838, with five 











for what he can, by care and good management, 
produce en his own farm; he should never beg 
fruit while he can plant trees, or borrew tools 


| when he can make or buy them—a high author- 


ity has said the borrower is a servant to the 
lender. 

No farmer should allow the reproach of a neg- 
lected education to lie against himself or family. 
If ‘knowledge is power,’ the commencement 
should be early and deeply laid in the minds of 
his children. 

A farmer should never use intoxicating liquors 


| asa drink. If, while undergoing severe fatigue 


and the hard iabor of the summer, he would en- 
joy robust health, let him be temperate in all 
things. 

A farmer should never refuse a fair price for 
any thing he wants to sell. We have known a 
man who had several hundred bushels of wheat 
to dispese of, refuse 8 shillings because he wanted 
8 shillings and 6 pence, and after keeping it six 
months was glad to get 6 shillings for it. 

[ Cabinet. 


Friction Paste ror WHeets.—The Ameri- 
can Mechanic says, and a trial will prove it cor- 
reet: ‘‘ The best composition that can be prepared 
to relieve carriage wheels and machinery from 
friction, is composed of hog’s lard, wheat flour 
and black lead (plumbago.) The lard is to be 
melted over a gentle fire, and the other ingredi- 
ents, equal in weight, may be added, till the oom- 
position is brought to the consistency of common 
paste, without raising the heat near the boiling 
point. It is not only better, but cheaper than ter. 
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| 
Household Preducts. — | tention—when we shall have orchards of mulberry 
Report to the Rensselaer County Agricul‘ural | trees as we now have apple trees, and when our 
Society. ) ladies will be dressed in silks of their own manu- 
The undersigned Committee to whom was re- | facture. It can scarcely be questioned that our 
ferred the subject of household products, report | soil and climate are both most propitious for the 


j : : 
: sos “ect all due | stowth of the mulberry—we certainly have skill 
shat Seay Reve given Gils inpertant eengest a Seo | and industry equal te the enterprise of cultivating 


consideration. Highly gratified by the many neat, ! the tree, growing the worm, and manufacturing 
useful and substantial articles submitted to their’! the silk. And it is hoped these will soon be re- 
inspection, they have been led to desire more | garded as necessary appendages of a well regu- 
strongly than ever that domestic manufactures || lated farm. On this subject the ladies will give 
may be increased and presented at the next Fair, 23 the liberty of addressing to them a few words 
in a greater number ae variety. They are fully | of special counsel. It is in our power to become 
. i . k : . 
satisfied that the household arts are numerous and | Gfeat oi Growing, comments, Sam ay ae © 


: : ; ‘consummatien is exceedingly desirable cannot 
complicated, and still admit of valuable improve- reasonably be doubted. But for seeing this result 


ments from science called in as an auxiliary to in- | 
The attention of farmers | 


genuity and enterprise. 
and their households is earnestly invited to this 
subject. 


must have more to sell than he needs to buy; in- 


we must call to our aid female influence—the 
lever that is wielded with such potency for the ac- 
_complishment of benevolent and useful enterprise. 
To us it seems the duty and privilege of every 


. | mother in the nation to endeavor to call forth and 
The farmer who would enjoy comfort and plenty |, 


guide the ingenuity of her daughters—giving it 
| such a direction that it shall elevate our national 


dulging in luxuries only when they can be pur- | character, and by diminishing our dependence on 


chased by tho surplus preduce of the farm afier | foreign nations form the independence of our ewn. 


. || Are the females ef our country inferior i int of 
. f “ / , y inferior 1n point o 
tie usesesery wants: have Sean supplied. That taste and invention to those of France? They 


- Se ae 2 Pm ne oe pe certainly are not, though they have as certainly 
y ty FY mms 2 PP 2s pire ‘,, seemed to vie with each other in their servile de- 

oubted, and with if he could not fall to Have) pendence on French fashions and finery—to the 
means for purchasing the raw materials whenever | positive injury of the nation in the consequent ex- 
demanded by the exercise of his skill in preparing | travagant importations of French silks and fancy 


household products. articles for their use. But would it net be far more 


Water power was first applied to the spinning » independent, noble, and in every respect more be- 


of cotton in 1804. Prior to that time a larger part || coming for our fair country-women to employ 

of our clothes were household manufact«res. Many || their leisure hours in preparing dresses from ma- 

then theught the nation would be ruined by so se- | terials of domestic growth and manufacture, efter 

rious an interruption of spinning asd weaving, || patterns harmonising with their own refined tastes, 

but the spirit of invention and enterprise which | and better suited to our climate than those of the 
P I 


distinguish our country and the age, has originated | 


other spheres for the exertion of skill and the dis- l 


play of industry in the domestic circle. And even | 
in regard to products now much cheapened by im- 
provements in machinery and by *‘ division of la-| 
bor,” in connexion with the application of water | 
and steam power wherever domestic industry finds | 
no other objects to task its skill aad energy, it! 
may yet continue to move in its wonted paths, | 
under the full conviction that every exercise of | 
skill, and all the habits of industrious employment | 
are in themselves sources of numerous benefits, | 
both direct and collateral, and that the products | 
of skill thus exerted, will be duly noticed and ap- | 
preciated. 

The manufacture of palm leaf hats and straw 
bonnets (even though steam in its wide-spread ap- 
plication has reached to them,) yet deserves the | 
attention of housewives and their families; in| 
other methods which their own ingenuity and good | 
sense will from time to time suggest, they can show | 
their fondness for domestic industry. But silk | 
culture, in particular, opens before them an ex-; 
tended field for the profitable exercise of their skill | 
and talent. The Committee were gratified to 
have evidence that in Rensselaer county this de- 
partment of domestic labor is receiving attention, 
and it gives them pleasure to speak in commen- 
dation of the specimens of silk in this branch of 
industry which came under notice. 

They would fain hope the time is not very far 





distant when this subject will receive general at- 


| French ? 
| Let the ladies then adopt the position that grow- 
| ing and reeling of silk must become a prominent 
| object of household industry. Let them employ 
| their influence with their husbands and brothers 
| to procure and set out the mulberry before the 
| next cuunty Fair, and themselves, as soon as pos- 
| sible, begin the work ef growing the silk. Ne 
Dene could be more appropriate for them than 
| this—as it is periodical, and allows of long inter- 

vals of rest—and the reeling is an employment at 
once easy, social, and accordant with feminine 
| fingers and habits. If information be needed as 
'to the required process, procure ‘‘ Dennis’s Silk 
| Manual” and it will be obtained. 
| Labor bestowed on the silk culture certainly will 
| not be in vain, for no department of agricultural 
labor yields more ample remuneration than this. 
| And now will not the ladies take this department 
of wseful effort and ingenuity under their own spe- 
cial patronage and supervision? Could your Com- 
mittee obtain from them a pledge of their general 
and hearty ce-operation, theirs would be the pleas- 
ing confidence that the business of silk-growing 
would at once receive an impulse that must se- 
cure its extended and successful prosecution, and 
the ladies would weave for themseives fresh chap- 
lets of honor by thus contributing te place our be- 
loved ceuntry upon a loftier eminence of national 
independence and glory. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 
ALEXanDER Watsu, Committee, 
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From the Baltimore American of Nov. 12. H from the United States." Can this be done? So far 
Commercial Intercourse with Great Brit- |, {rom it, that the whole class of foreign goods are 


ain. \, prohibited in American, and allowed in British ves- 

Our Suirrinc Intenest.—The general de- sels. The trade in plaster of Paris is of vast im- 
pression of our shipping interest, caused by the | portance to the United States. Maine, with scarcely 
unequal arrangements of trade to which our gov- | ene-thirtieth of the population, owns one-eighth of 
ernment has submitted for some years, has excited i the tonnage of the United States. To her this trade 
considerable attention in our principal commercial! || i8 of great value. The plaster is dug from the earth 
cities. It is in contemplation to urge the subjec: | i" te pre. 2s —S 200,000 tons annually 
upon the notice of Congress, and to press it with | ©*Ported into the i — Shige sa ar Om 
h estness which its importance demands, in || °° ®, Vast amount of tonnage that was leretolere 
ae. Govaes P , “*, || mostly employed by our own vessels. but is now for 


the hope tliat some decided action may be had || the most part, and will soon be wholly, monopolized 


for the removal of the unfair regulations which | by British vessels. Plaster, with the exception of a 
have operated so injuriously azainst our maritime || small quantity brought by land to the wharves at 
interest. | Windsor, is taken by the British vessels from the 
At the last eession of Congress the matter was |, quarries, and carried directly to the United States. 
considered, and two Reports were submitted, one | To these Sots pr peop ntee woes: pan The 
from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, by Mr. | **™€ May De Said of the grind stone trade. 
Cusuine; the other from the Committee on Com- } In the official tables accompanying the Report 
merce, by Mr. Kenxepy, of this city. The une- || of the Committee to which this memorial was re- 
qual nature of our commercial arrangements with it ferred, we find a statement of the statistics of 
Great Britain was set forth in both Reports, but 1 trade between the British North American Colo- 
ei ein tpi au: Leeks boos ot Becton Rete a eee 
Among the facts which these investigations dis- | , ) ‘ , ; ' 
closed, it was shown that we had been deceived | 1828 and 1837 respeciively, showing the differ- 
by a specious appearance ef reciprocity, in refer- |; ence which ten years have brought about under 
ence to the Colonial trade of Great Britain, when, || the new arrangement. The substance of the re- 
in fact, no ot existed. By — Act of | turns is that 3 ee ae te ay) 
Congress of May 29, 1830, it was provided, that || tonnage entered was ov, + cleare : 
pe a the Piatioa of the United States || British, enteged 123,675; cleared, 144,769. It 
should receive satisfactory evidence that the gov- | may be easily seen from this statement which 
ernment of Great Britain would open the ports of | party derives the most advantage from the new 
the North American Colonies to the vessels of the | regulations. * : 
United States, that then, in such case, the Presi- || The general subject of our foreign trade has 
dent might issue his proclamation declaring the | been under consideration by the Boston Chamber 
ports of the United States open to British vessels || of Commerce. In a report from this body by 
coming from said Colonial possessions, on the | ABBOTT LAWRENCE it is stated from an examina- 
same reciprocal terms. The President’s precla- | tion of ofheial tables, which are submitted, that 
mation, in accordance with this Act, was issued || from 1830 to 1840 inclusive, though our imports 





in October, 1830. There can be no doubt that | 
such pledges were made by the British Govern- | 
ment to the President as satisfied him that the 

ports of the Colonies would, in good faith, be | 
opened to the vessels of the United States. Yet | 
it is affirmed by petitioners from the State of 

Maine, whose memorial came last winter before 
Congress that the Colonial ports have not been 
opened to this day as stipulated. A few only 
have been opened. Those ports, according to the 
memorial, where return cargoes can be obtained 
for vessels of the United States still remain closed, 
while not a creek, river, bay or inlet, in the Uni- | 
ted States, is closed to British vessels. Besides, 
it is not true, that at the Colonial free ports the 
vessels of the United States enjoy the same privi- 
leges as British vessels. They are subject to 
many vexations and onerous charges that are not 
exacted of British vessels; and, not being able to 
obtain return cargoes, it is scarcely a privilege to 
be permitted to enter these ports at all. 

If these facts be as here represented—and that 
they are so no one, we believe, denies—a plain 
case of bad faith is made eut; and a condition of 
trade is exhibited which calls loudly for amend- 
ment. We quote from the memorial :— 

By the act of May 29, 1830, section 1, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to issue his proclamation repeal- 
ing the acts of 1818, 1820, and 1828, on certain condi- 
tions, viz.: “when vessels of the United States ma 
import into said Colonial possessions, from the Uni- 

States, any article or articles which could be 


jand experts have increased nearly one hundred 
percent. the increase of American tennage en- 
gaged in foreign trade has been but 30 per cent., 
while in that period the British shipping in our 
ports has incveased seventy per cent. Mr. Law- 
RENCE in his . port says : 

The most prominent cause of this great loss to 
American shipping. and great gainto British ship- 
ping, is the policy of the British Government in se- 
curing to their shipping the exclusive trade with their 
West India Islands anid North American provinces ; 
by their prohibitory duties upon all articles carried 
directly from the United States to their West India 
colonies in American vessels, and their repeal of du- 
ties on the same articles when carried in British ves- 
sels via the British provinces, the trade which for- 
merly passed direct from the United States to the 
British West India Islands, being now forced threugh 
the North American provinces. The circuitous trade 
thus permitted, allows the British vesselto pass di- 
rectly from any part of the British deminions to any 
part of the United States, and there take in a cargo, 
either direct for the West Indies, or by way of the 
provinces. Tho local effect of this, in British North 
America, is manifested by the rapid increase in their 
shipping, the cost of which is less than it is in the 
United States, owing, in a great measure, to their 
relief from the heavy duties paid by the American 
ship owner on almost al) the materials imported for 
hisship. These facts contribute with others to ena- 
ble British vessels tocompete with ours te our disad- 
vantage in our own ports, as is very rent from 
the every day reports of arrivals and departures at 
our commercial cities; our vessels being absolutely 
precluded from coinpeting with them on equal terms 








imported in British vessels into the said possessions 


in the ports of the British colonies. 
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~ A mecting of the merchants of Busten and of 
all others interested in shipping, was called some 
time since fer the 9th inst. which was Wednesday 
last. The praceedings of this meeting have not 
reached us yet. It would be well for the com- 
mercial men of other cities to take some such step 
for the purpose of bringing the subject before 
Congress in such a manner as would be likely to 
secure for it early and prompt attention. 


Since the foregoing article was written, we 
have received the Boston Journal of Wednesday 
afternoon from which we extract the following: 


MeetTixnG OF MERCHANTS. SHIP OWNERS AND 
8uHip BuiLDERS. ‘The meeting called by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for the purpose of taking into con- 
sideration the Shipping Interests of the United States, 
was held to-day at 11 o’clock, in the rooms over the 
Tremont Bank. The meeting was called to order by 
ApBpot LAWRENCE, as Presiden: of the Chamber of 
Commerce, who made a few introductory remarks— 
when, upon motion Capt. BENJAMIN RICH was ap. 
pointed Chairman, and GEORGE CALLENDER Secie- 
tary. The gentlemen then assembled were address- 
ed, in brief, by THomas Lams whe gave a few facta 
throwing much light on the shipping interests. 

In closing, Mr. Lamb moved that a Committee of 
three be appointed t- uominate a Commitee of seven 
(which was afterward increased to fourteen.) whose 
business it should be, to draft a call for a Conven- 
tion frown the New England States. to be composed 
ef all whe are interested, in any form, in navigation. 
This Convention, when assembled, to take up the 
consideration of the shipping interests of the United 
Brates. Commitee of nomination consisted of Messrs. 
Abbott Lawrence, B. A. Gould, and Daniel P Par- 
ker. They retired. and in a few minutes reported 
the following gentlemen as members of this Com. 
mittee : 

Thomas Lamb, Phinezs Sprague, Henry Lee. 
Henry Oxnard, T. J. Stevenson, Benjamin Rich, J. 
I. Bowditch, Ezra Lincoln, and b H. Greene, of 
Boston; S. E. Coles, of Portsmeuth. N. H.; 8. C. 
Grant, of Hallowell, Me.; 8.C Phillips of Salein ; 
Joseph Grinnell, of New Bedford; and William 
Thoma-, of P ymout.. 

Upen motion it was resolved that the Convention 
should be held in this city on the first day ef Decem- 
ber next. and that the call for the same snould be 
pubiished as speedily as may be convenient. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Law- 
RENCE, Lams, T. B. CuxTis, and ethers. Their 
remarks contain many highly interesting facts, bear- 
ing upon our shipping interests, all mention of which 
we are obliged to omit for want of time and room.— 
We are convinced that our mercantile men have now 
taken bold ofthe matter inthe right manner, and 
that some change will be effected through their 
ageney, in our commercial relaiions with foreign 
countries, 

The meeting adjourned at 1 P. M. sine die. 

———— 

American Mecuanics.—This respectable class 
of citizens would be much more respected if its 
members would attend more to the cultivation of 
their min?s. They are not so well informed as 
farmers because they read les«, devoting their eve 
nings more to labor than to letters. 

Young mechanics, like young lawyers and doc- 
tors, are opt to fancy they are perfectly qualified 
for business and are as wise as their teachers as 
soon as they have served the usualterm. They 
fancy the; have learned out, and are to make no 
advances in knowledge. ‘‘ Why, I have learned 
my trade,” said a carpenter, “and why would you 
urge me to read beoks onthe Mechanic Arts?” 
Complainis sre made, and with reason too, that 
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we have but few mechanics asd farmers in our 
halls ef legislation: if mechanics were better in- 
fermed they would oftener be selected for this ser- 
vice; we must have legislators who are intelligent 
if we can find them; but we went mere practical 
men than we have had to legislate for us. 

[ Massachusetts Ploughman. 








ANTIQUITY OF THE Eantn.—A literal interpre- 
tation of the Mosaic history for a long time con- 
fixed the limit of geelegical research to a span of 
time embracing abvut six thousand years ; and it 
was deemed heretical] to affirm that it had existed 
for a longer pericd. That such an opinion, as 
long as it prevailed, must have had, end did have, 
a blighung effect upon the progress of this branch 
of knowledge, is net to be wondered at. The 
overwh-lming evidence of the senses, however, 
has now become too strong to be resisied, and we 
are driven to adopt a construction of this part of 
the sacred record more in accordance with the in- 
dications of nature. In fact, the earth is every 
where rife with the marks of hoary antiquity. 
Ages must have elapsed in the process of its for- 
mation before it became fit for the sustenance of 
animal life, and countless ages must have wiinessed 
the successive productions and decay of the my- 
riad races which once made the earth their habi- 
tation—races of which we know nothing except- 
ing by the scattered fragments of their bodies, 
now hardened to stone, and mingled with the solid 
rock, Specics after species of plants and animals 
occupied the earth, flourished luxuriantly for a 
while under an atmosphere suited to their natures, 
and then perished, in the change brought on by 
the world’s own pregression, and gave place to 
uthers more fitred to the new order of things. 
Thus the earth became gradually adapted to re- 
ceive its present inhabitants. Whether it has 
completed its formation, or is still destined to un- 
dergo further changes, and to attain a more per- 
fect condition, neither science nor revelation has 
as yet made known to us. 

But geology eveals to us the fact that the world 
is not self-existent—it has been created and it had 
a beginning. There was a time when it was not, 
or whea it was a formless chaos, and geology is 
capable, by the aid of collateral science, of t: acing 
out the successive eras of its furreation; from its 
gaseous or fluid state, and its gradual hardening, 
trom the surface towards the interior, down to the 
abode of man. Thus in its broken crust, its wav- 
ing mountaine, and its distorted strata, we dis- 
cern the operations of expansive gas, pent up 
within a partially fluid covering, and seeking to 
escape from confinement by bursting its prison or 
making more room for itself within. We perceive 
the denser strata, in obedience to the law of gravi- 
ty, occupying the Jewest positions, showing an 
originally fluid state, and a gradual solidification. 
Indications of a later date exhibit the attrition of 
water forming ravines and channels through the 
softer formations of rock, and at length the pro- 
duction of organic life, at first rude, misshapen 
and gigantic, both in vegetables and animais, but 
finally becoming more perfect and delicate. The 
alluvial formations, volcanic upbeavals, peat beds, 
petrified feres's, and changes of the surface, re- 
ferable te causes now in operation; ali involve the 
necessity uf time, for we cannot etherwise acceunt 
for tbese appearances by natural causes. 
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Geology is a subject of so much popular interest 
and importance, while at the same time it pes- 
sesses the advantage of being a science chiefly ot 
observations, that we wonder it has not been more 
extensively cultivated. It requires no techniea! 
knowledge, but is within the reach of all. A man 
can scarcely travel far from his own dwelling 
without meeting geological phenomena exhibiting 
the effect of some genera: law, which a little in- 
formation and reflection will enable him to under- 
stand. A mere general attention to the science 
would lead greatly to its improvement; and its 
applicability in agriculture, mining and other use- 
ful arts, is well known. 





Six Hosrice Tarirrs WITHIN TEN Montus !— 
At no period of our history, except during the as- 
cendancy of Napoleon, has swch an alarming 
succession of blows been struck by foreign govern- 
ments at the -ommercial prosperity of England, as 
since the entrance of Sir Robert Peel upon office. 
We do not say that it has been owing to the inatten- 
tion of our own Government, though in another ar- 
ticle we show that Ministers are very ill supplied 
with commercial intelligence by their agents; but 
we state the simple fact that, within the last ten 
months, no less than Six Hostile Tariffs have 
been published by other countries; and it is pos- 
sible that the year may net conclude without add- 
ing a Seventh. We state these facts for no party 
purpose whatever, but with a view of calling the 
serious attention ef Gevernment, of Parliament, 
and of the couatry to the events themselves, and 
to the considerations they suggest as to the future 
commercial policy of England. 

First, we shall enumerate the hostile Tariffs that 
have been passed, with their respective dates, and 
add the briefest possible explanation of the bear- 
ing on English commerce. 

1. The Russian Tariff, issued in November, 
1841; by which the duty on worsted or woolen 
goods, and mixed wersted and cotton, was raised 
to 200 to 300 per cent. ad valorem; printed 
goods are prohibited. The King of Prussia, dur 
ing his late visit to St. Peterseurgh, induced the 
Emperor to issue a more favorable ukase for the | 
products of Prussia. 

2. The Portuguese Tariff, bearing date the 
12th of December, 1841; by which the duties on 
English woolens were raised to an ad valorem 
duty of 45 per cent. A favorable Tariff is now in 
course of negociation. 

3. The French Tariff, bearing date the 26th 
of June, 1842; by which the duties on English 
linen yarns and linens were doubled, and made 
almost entirely prohibitory, this being by far our 
largest branch of export to France. 

4. The Belgian Tariff, issued in July, 1842: 
by which the duty on English linens and linen yarns 
was raised to the same prehibitory rate as the 
French duty, in obedience to the dictation of 
France, and with a view of preventing the smug- 
gling of English lineus and yarns into that country 
through Belgium. 

5. The United States Tariff, bearing date Au- 
gust, 1842: by which the duty on woolens was 
from 20 to 40 per cent. ad valorem, on worsted 
goods from 20 to 30 per cent. and on cotton goods 
the duty was made nominally 30 per cent., but on 
some kinds of goods it is in reality from 100 to 
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200 per cent. ad valorem, and on many kinds of 





cottons, woolens, and other goods the duty will be 


prohibitory. 

6. Tae German League Tariff, passed Sep- 
tember, 1842: by which the duty on one of the 
largest branches of our exports, namely, worsted 
goods, figured or printed, is raised from 20 dollars 
per cwt. so as to be in many cases pronibitory ; 
and by which the duty on quincaillerie or hard- 
ware is increased probably 50 dollars per cwt. 

And it ts not impossible that next month the 
Brazilian Tariff may be raised very greatly— 
the Brazilian Government having given notice to 
that effect: but we hupe this severe blow will be 
averted by the concessions which Mr. Ellis, the 
special Minister, lately sent over to Brazil is em- 
powered to make on the Sugar Duties. 

Thus within a few months a great part of the 
civilized world has declared commercial war against 
us!—Russia, Portugal, France, Belgium, the Uni- 
ted States, and the great German League, includ- 
ing Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemburg, and 
several smaller States! And it is not certain that 
Brazil may not soon be added to the number.— 
Such an unparalleled succession of untoward events 
is indeed menacing to our manufactures and foreign 
commerce, and demands the anxious attention of 
the Government. [ Leeds Mercury. 





Tue German Tankirr.—Ibe Germanic or Aus- 
trian League, has given new life to the German 
Provinces. Cotton and Woolen Factories have 
sprung up in all parts of the country, and Heme 
Industry receives its reward. The rapid strides 
which Germany is making in Domestic Manufac- 
tures, have alarmed the English Manufacturers. 

The London Morning Chronicle of a late date 
observes that Germany has “‘ pretty well excluded 
from her markets British Cotton and woolen stuffs, 
and willere long raise the duties on cotton yarn 
and twists. It adds that public opinion through- 
out Germany moves very strongly in the direction 
of an increase rather than a diminution of the pro- 
tective system; and that there is ‘ no hope for the 
British manufacturer’ from the acts and disposi- 
tions of the Zoll-Verein.”’ 

No measure ever projected, has worked better 
than this protective system in Germany. England 
had formerly monopolised the Cotton and Woolen 
trade of that country, but when she refused to 
take the agricultural products of the northern pro- 
vinces, those provinces felt it to be indispensably 
necessary that they should do something for them- 
selves. The most efficient mode of counteracting 
this monopolising spirit of England was adopted. 
They erected manufacturing establishments, and 
imposed heavy duties upor English goods. The 
result is now seen and felt. ‘The Farmer finds a 
market for his products at home. The Mechanic 
finds employment in these establishments, and the 
Laborer has abundance of work. It is a policy 
with which every one is pleased, and those so sig- 
nally benefited by it are too wise to cry out for 
Free Traps. There are no Loco-Focos among 
the industrious Germans at home. They go for a 
Protective Tariff. [ Rochester Democrat. 


—— 

Improvep Corn Breapd.—Take of corn meal 

a sufficient quantity to make a stiff batter, with 8 

pints of sour milk, 3 eggs well beaten, 2 ounces 

of shortening, one gill of best molasses, a little 

salt and saleratus: grease the pan well, and bake 
quick. 


